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FOREWORD 



Quality of Ife is an eliistue concept, perhaps because its absence is often more 
apparent than its presence. Neither measuring nor explaining quality of life is 
straightforward', no thoughtful person would attempt to equate a particular variable 
with an inevitable outcome. 

These complications should not discourage the discussion and investigation of our 
quality of life as teachers or as women. It is clear that both gender and profession 
mediate quality of life and overlap in ways we are Just beginning to understand. 
"Progress Revisited" is intended as a contribution to the e:q)loration of these issues. 

The data, analysis and commentary found within "Progress R rvUitted" have come from 
many sources. Rose Potvin collected the most recent data and. contributed to the 
structure of this report. Staff and officers of CTF Member organi7XJtler,s were diligent 
and most cooperative in providing trend data and recent statistics. Ground-breaking 
work by Linda MacLeod, Akm King and Marjorie Peart have made new analyses 
possible. Teachers forwarded comments about their quality of life in words which 
tables can never capture. Finally, staff working in many CTF departments contributed 
their talents to the production of this report. The encouragement of CTF directors, 
executive committee and president AUan McDonald has helped this project proceed 
from an idea to a Jinished document. 

CTF is especUilly appreciative of the generous contribution of the Workplace Equality 
Fund of the Women’s Bureau of Labour Canada. 



Heather-Jane Robertson 
July 1993 
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PROGRESS REVISITED: 

The Quality of (WorkfLife of Women Teachers 



"Gender equity cannot be achieved by making women into 
male images of the successful employee. If our efforts to alter 
socialization patterns are guided by the principles of eaualitu 
as sameness, we may easily accept the general experience of 
males as the norm and encourage women to as- 
sirnilcite."^ ICecttia Reynolds: Man's World/ Woman's World: Women's Roles 
in ScfvDols] 



Most considerations of the status of women in the 
teaching profession have held the experience of men as 
the yardstick against which women’s progress has been 
measured. 

At the beginning of the women in education movement in 
Canada, only those areas of obvious and quantifiable 
gender difference were accorded attention. For example. 
Challenge 76: Sexism in Schools^ , a publication sent to 
participants attending the first CFF conference on women 
in education, reported action plans developed by CTF 
Member organizations. Resolutions such as "teachers of 
both sexes should be working at all levels and in all 
subject areas. K-12. and. in addition, a balance of males 
and females should be seen in all positions of authority 
" (BCTF) and "be it resolved that appointments to advisory 
committees more accurately reflect the percentage of 
women teachers in the province" (STF) were common. 
While both motions avoided the mention of "quotas", 
perhaps to improve chances of obtaining political sup- 
port, the message was clear. Women wanted their fair 
share of the existing pie. 

The consideration of topics ordinarily addressed by 
contract provisions was entirely absent from this 1976 
report, as it was from the conference debate, since 
contracts and agreements already held out the promise of 
equal treatment under equal circumstances. Under- 
standing that "equal circumstances" could be an arUflcial 
or even deceitful representation of women’s experience 
was not yet part of our discourse, and even today it has 
not yet completely permeated our ways of thinking about 
the teaching profession and women’s place within it. 



Perhaps such selective attention Is the result of expedien- 
cy: what can be counted and tallied fits more neatly on 
a bar graph, tends to Invite fewer contradictory Interpre- 
tations, and pretends to an objectivity we have been 
taught to value over the personal and subjective. This 
does not mean that those things which can be counted 
have more substance than those things which are felt and 
lived. 

The quality of (work)life of women teachers is not measu- 
red exclusively through women’s encroachment on 
positions of added responsibility. The valuing of women’s 
work, the protection of women’s interests as employees, 
the recognition of women’s world view and respect for 
women’s choices are essential components of e=quality. 
Esteem, freedom from harassment and choices for which 
real options exist may not be easily quantified, but they 
bear enormously on women’s well-being. 

In 1988, CTF commissioned consultant Linda MacLeod to 
draw together the quantifiable Indicators of women’s 
status In the teaching profession. This was no small 
task, hampered as it was by a dearth of national educa- 
tion statistics, the variety of ways In which provin- 
ces/territories and teacher organizations kept statistical 
data, and especially by the lack of data collected by any 
source on the kinds of experiences, such as career 
interruption, much more common to women teachers. 
Ms. MacLeod’s report was published by CTF as Progress 
as Paradox: A Profile of Women Teachers .^ 

In updating this 1988 report, CTF has had access to 
important new resources. Member Organizations of CTF 
have begun to collect more gender-specific data. CTF’s 
commissioned report Teachers in Canada: Their Work 
and Quality of Life* by Alan King and Maijoiie Peart 
provides a great deal of information about the qualitative 
aspects of teachers’ work lives, and suggests marked 
gender differences within particular indicators. But if 
Progress Revisited is limited only to the consideration of 
gender differences, it risks replicating the prejudice of 
confusing the desirable standard with the male standard. 
An additional perspective is required. 

This perspective must move iteratively between viewing 
"women as teachers" and "teachers as women". It 
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becomes necessaiy to understand that the quality of 
women teachers’ lives is shaped by both gender and 
profession. The nature of our lives, our experiences and 
our interpretation of these experiences, are mediated by 
the cultural constructions of gender. As women, we tend 
not to have discrete "work lives" and "personal lives", but 
rather lives which flow through competing as well as 
complementaiy spheres of thought, feeling and respon- 
sibility. 

This Integration creates the framework for Progress 
Revisited . It poses a difficult agenda. Although an 
emphasis on revisiting statistical data on women as 
teachers is maintained, it is presented in such a way as 
to provoke discussion within the profession. The data 
and discussion have been enriched by the thoughts of 
women across the country who have been asked to reflect 
upon their experiences in education. It is these voices 
which provide the balance and insights of teachers as 
women. 



*1 have many concerns on many 
of these issues, but the most 
important concern revolves 
around my €nvn personal need to 
be everything to everyone. Ipltxy 
several roles on any given day • 
today for ex€unple, I am: 1) work- 
ing mother; 2} teacher; B) coun> 
sellar to a sexually abused stu- 
dent; 4) organizerfor my various 
committees; S) problem solver on 
stqff; 6) wife; 7)nursemaid to my 
sick child when I get home; 8) 
entertainer - this also happens 
to be the night I (earlier) invited 
4 people to dinner! Help! The one 
thing I om not Is MB! I constan- 
tly ask myself * where Is my 
time; where Is my time for reflec- 
tion, personal er^oyment, sexua- 
lity, etc.** 



2 Measuring the Gap 

2.1 Introduction 

To examine the positioning of women in education is to 
examini the nature of an internally segregated profession. 
The stability of this segregation is so pronounced that 
after twenty or more years of reform efforts, it must be 
said to be apparently intransigent. 

During this same twenty year period, many would claim 
that the gendered balance of power in Canadian society 
has shifted to a greater extent than could have been 
thought possible by early reformers. Reforms such as 
pay equity, the equal division of assets on marriage 
breakdown and constltutlonalfy-entrenched gender equity 
surely would have been seen as highly improbable from 
the vantage point of 1973. From the point of view of 
equity strategists, given the teaching profession had been 
numerically dominated by women for almost a century, 
reducing men’s monopoly of particular education roles 
would surely have seemed a much more attainable 
objective. Yet while there have been certain advances for 
women teachers, overall there is scant evidence of more 
than marginal, incremental change. 
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*tAii a young (22 year old) 
teacher* I was told during my Job 
interview that if hired I iiios 
expected to be a role model for 
the young female students - 
therefore I was expected to uhmt 
tlresses not pants. Theprincipal 
who did indeed hire me Is now 
the superintendent of my school 
division* Jam now 33 years old- 
that was In the year 1982* iVbt 
that lony agoV* 



To explore these changes, and the tenacity of the status 
quo, this section of Progress Revisited reviews the quan- 
tifiable data describing women teachers, with an 
emphasis on roles, benefits and contractual provisions. 
It begins the discussion of why change has been difficult, 
limited, and restricted to certain domains. 

In 1988, Linda MacLeod, who had prepared Progress as 
Paradox for CTF, reported to the Tenth CTF conference on 
women and education that between 1972/73 and 
1986/87, progress for women In the profession constitu- 
ted a "shockingly small amount, given fifteen years of 
hard work to ensure greater equality." Ironically, she 
foimd that efibrts to reduce gender monopolies on certain 
roles appeared to have benefitted men more than women 
during that time: more men than women had entered 
teaching, men had maintained their near-monopoly of 
administrative positions and they had actually increased 
their representation among principals and department 
heads. Men had increased their representation among 
elementary teachers by more than 25%, while women’s 
participation in secondary schools had not increased to 
the same extent.® 



Turning to the evidence of contracts, Ms. MacLeod 
warned that an increase in support for "parental benefits" 
seemed to be translating into benefits for fathers, and 
that boards’ increasing tolerance or desire for part-Ume 
teachers, who were overwhelmingly female, was reducing 
the pressure on the spouses of women teachers to share 
more equitably the "second shift" of home and family 
responsibilities. She quoted an Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers’ Federation study which reported male teachers 
spent an average of 11.9 hours per week on housework 
compared with 15.3 hours for female teachers, despite 
the fact that men were twice as likely as women teachers 
to have children In the home. 



At the same time, she foresaw a restructuring of 
administrative roles, a "generic-management" focus that 
was increasingly distant from women’s values and 
cultures. Principals and superintendents were being 
exhorted to think of themselves as corporate heads and 
strategic planners, and to pay greater attention to their 
political functions. As a result, women whose con- 
ceptions of leadership were more facilltative and 
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supportive were inclined to see their priorities even 
further estranged from those of management. A gordian 
knot was tightening; women could join management only 
by buying into values which tended to exclude women. 

Since 1988, the circumstances which lead Ms. MacLeod 
to conclude that schools and school management were 
changing have intenslfled. The pressure on schools to 
abandon their liberal and humanistic mandates in favour 
of advancing a national "competitive imperative" has 
never been greater. The collective voice of educators, 
perhaps because of the feminine stereotype of schools, 
has so far been no match for the "masculine" voice of 
authority advanced by business and politicians. 

For decades, women teachers have coped with what many 
have seen as the absurdity of leadership at all levels by 
closing their classroom doors and doing what they love to 
do. In good conscience, it is difficult to urge those who 
make this choice to change their priorities. Yet If the 
consequence of continuing this pattern is to choose 
silence and disenfranchisement when transformative 
decisions are being made, everyone will pay an enormous 
price. If women continue to absorb inequity in their 
contracts, their personal lives and their career paths, 
there will be little energy left for articulating and refra- 
ming an education agenda for the 1990s and beyond. 

2.2 Where Women Are Now 

Since Progress as Paradox was published, CTF Member 
organizations have been attempting to maintain data- 
bases which would better document the circumstances of 
women teachers, but teacher organizations vary in their 
internal Information-gathering priorities and capabilities. 
Statistics Canada, long the key source of national educa- 
tion statistics, is providing greatly reduced and less 
current information: ministries and departments of 
education collect different data in different ways. Thus 
despite the best efforts of CTF and its Members, the data 
in this report are not comprehensive and definitive but 
rather selective and Illustrative. 



In 1992, CTF Member organlzaUons received a question- 
naire to begin the data-gathering process. The content 
and structure of the questionnaire had been modified on 
the basis of feedback from Member representatives. The 
returned surveys and additional materials forwarded to 
CTF have formed the basis of this analysis. 

The information in this part of the report has been 
structured by presenting available responses to the 
survey questions, followed by -trend data where it is 
available. The additional information provided by each 
province/ territory is then reviewed. Some topics Included 
in this section are also dealt with in Part 3, which exami- 
nes the quality of (work)life implications of the CTF report 
by King and Peart. Te achers in Canada: Their Work and 
pnalltv of Life. 

2.2.1 Piuticipation rates 

The participation rates of women in the profession have 
changed during the last decade. Despite a mid-decade 
increase in male participation, the most recent available 
figures indicate that teaching in both elementary and 
secondary schools Is now much more female-dominated 
than during any other recent period. 

TABLE A 



Pcatic^ation rates of women, expressed as a percentage of all teachers, 
by province and territory, for selected years 



PROVINCE/TERRfTORY 


80-81 


84-85 


89-90 


British Columbia 


49.6% 


48.3% 


52.7% 


Alberta 


55.7 


56.5 


58.8 


Saskatchewan 


52.4 


53.0 


56.1 


Manitoba 


51.9 


51.6 


54.4 


Ontario 


52.8 


54.0 


59.9 


Quebec 


60.7 


60.3 


62.8 


New Brunswidi 


59.4 


58.4 


60.6 


Nova Scotia 


59.2 


58.1 


58.4 


Newfoundland 


52.3 


51.6 


52.9 


Prince Edward Island 


58.9 


55.8 


57.9 


Yukon 


56.1 


52.4 


60.2 


Northwest Territories 


53.5 


55.0 


61.5 


TOTAL 


55.2 

• 


55.3 


59.2 



Source; Data derived from Statittice Canada* 
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While data more recent than 1989-90 are incomplete, 
th^ suggest the trend towards increasing proportions of 
female teachers is continuing, and perhaps escalating. 
There are no simple answers to explaining each of the 
multiple individual choices influencing which individuals 
choose to become teachers and which will choose to 
remain in the profession. This question is explored more 
thoroughfy in section 3.2.2 of this report, and in many 
other analytical papers. 

Less often discussed is the relationship between genuer 
composition and the status of the teaching profession. A 
CTF analysis of salary and benefits patterns over recent 
decades notes that of all the years since 1959-60, 
teachers’ salaries reached their peak in comparison with 
the Industrial Composite in 1985-86.^ Teachers’ salaries 
have been in relative decline since that date, which 
(perhaps) coincidentally also marked the year in which 
men’s participation rate in the profession was at its peak. 
Whether these two events are related poses some chal- 
lenging questions to both male 8uid female teachers. 



2.2.2 Age and Gender 

The teaching profession is aging; between 1972-73 and 
1989-90 the average age of teachers rose by six years to 
41. In 1972-73, 44% of teachers were below 30 years of 
age; this was true for only 1 1% of all teachers in 1989- 
90.® The age distribution of teachers shows marked 
gender dlfierences: 



TABLES 



Age distribution of teachers, 
by gender, by percent of age cohort 



Province 


24>under 
%F %M 


25 to 34 
%F %M 


35 to 44 
%F %M 


45 to 54 
%F %M 


55 -1- 

%F %M 


SASK (89 S0) 


84.8 


15.2 


66.5 


33.5 


57.9 


42.1 


50.4 


49.6 


65.2 


34.8 


MAN (90-91) 


81.7 


18.3 


68.7 


31.3 


60.1 


39.9 


48.4 


51.6 


54.4 


45.6 


ONT (89-90) 


81.6 


18.4 


69.8 


30.2 


60.1 


39.9 


49.8 


50.2 


53.9 


46.1 


NB (Eng. 91-92) 


91.2 


18.8 


73.6 


26.4 


65.7 


34.3 


54.4 


45.6 


62.5 


27.5 


NB (Fr. 91-92) 


88.4 


11.6 


74.3 


24.6 


67.8 


32.2 


59.5 


40.5 


71.6 


28.4 


NS (1991-92) 


75.0 


25.0 


70.1 


29.9 


56.8 


43.2 


54.4 


45.6 


68.5 


31.5 


PEI (89-90) 


75.0 


25.0 


69.1 


30.9 


59.4 


40.6 


52.7 


47.3 


67.0 


33.0 



Source: Statistics Canada, 81 -002.' 
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The aging profession is a phenomenon which has been 
examined from many perspectives, including its implica- 
tions for professional development, role modelling for 
students and teacher energy and enthusiasm. 

For women, there are additional issues related to aging. 
While men who are in the final third of their careers may 
be seen as "mature", obvious leadership materiail, and in 
an ideal position to mentor younger teachers, older 
women may have to endure the stereotype which dimini- 
shes rather than enhances their credibility. The con- 
siderably higher proportion of won^en in the "over 55" 
category reflects one of the consequences of an inter- 
rupted career pattern: working later in life in order to 
receive adequate pension benefits. 



2.2.3 Levels of Education 

Women teachers continue, on average, to have fewer 
years of professional preparation than their male counter- 
parts, although this has been one of the most significant 
areas of change during the last two decades. 

In 1972-73, 72% of male teachers held Bachelor’s degrees 
compared with 36% of women teachers. By 1985-86, 
these figures had increased to 90.3% and 73.4% respec- 
tively. In 1972-73, 10% of male and 2% of female 
teachers held advanced degrees; these figures had 
increased to 17% and 6% respectively by 1985-86.*° 
The following sample suggests the trend to higher qualifi- 
cations for women is continuing, although men are still 
more than twice as likely as women to hold an advanced 
degree. 
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TABLE C 



Teacher qualifications, by gender, 
expressed as a percentage of all teachers of that gender, 
selected Jurisdictions, various years 



Province 


No degree 
%F %M 


Bachelors or 
equivalent 
%F %M 


Masters or 
equivalent 
%F %M 


Ph.D./other 
%F %M 


ALTA ( 88 - 89 ) 


4.8% 


1 . 2 % 


87.9% 


80.6% 


* 7.2% 


*18.2% 






SASK ( 89 - 90 ) 


15.7 


3.3 


80.1 


85.9 


3.3 


8.9 


. 1 % 


. 1 % 


ONT ( 89 - 90 ) 


23.8 


10.8 


58.4 


74.7 


7.0 


17.3 


.1 


.3 


NB ( Eng . 89 - 90 ) 


9.6 


1.1 


81.1 


70.7 


9.4 


27.8 


.00 


.05 


NB ( Fr . 89 - 90 ) 


1.2 


1.0 


93.2 


81.7 


5.5 


17.2 


.05 


.1 


NS ( 91 - 92 ) 


20.0 


10.0 


53.0 


48.0 


25.0 


38.0 






PEI ( 89 - 90 ) 


2.7 


.2 


88.4 


74.9 


7.9 


21 3 


.00 


1.7 


NFLD ( 91 - 92 ) 


2.9 


.7 


87.7 


75.6 


*9.5 


*23.8 







^Alberta and Newfoundland figures in this column indude those holding masters and doctoral degrees. 
Source: Data supplied by CTF Members. 



This trend is driven in part by ministry requirements for 
higher quaiifilcatlons as a condition of emplo 5 ntnent, but 
Improved qualifications are also generally taken as eviden- 
ce of "career commitment" and an increased recognition of 
employment as a permanent rather than a temporary 
feature of women’s lives. The gender discrepancy found in 
the number of advanced degrees earned no doubt reflects 
the fact that men are much more likely than women to be 
granted leaves of absence from their careers in order to 
pursue further education. (See section 3.3.2 of this 
report.) 

The gender discrepancy in the holding of advanced degrees 
may be Influenced as well by women’s somewhat delayed 
Interest in educational administration (see section 3.4.3). 
The motivation for some teachers to Increase their qualifi- 
cations stems in part from an interest in enhancing thelr 
"promotablllty". although women are still less likely than 
men to be pursuing educational administration as their 
field of advanced study. While it is possible that women’s 
slightly higher degree of satisfaction with their salaries (see 
section 2.2.4) may act as a disincentive to improving 
qualifications, it is more probable that the higher levels of 
work-family role conflict reported by women (see section 
3.4.2) are a much more substantive deterrent, especially 
for those with children at home. By the time family pres- 
sures ease, women may consider the Investment in 
advanced education no longer Justifiable in terms of career 
enhancement or financial rewards. 



*1 con may that In my acfiool 
districtf iDomen con advance to 
positions of responsibility as 
well as men. Some loomen hooe 
not been able to obtain these 
positions bec<iuse of a lack of 
certification^ because they had 
children and were unable to take 
the necessary courses. If a 
woman does not hove on under- 
mtimding huri>cutd, it is often 
difficult for her to commit her- 
self during the eveninsfs or 
weekends or even holidays to 
take development, enrichment or 
cuivancement courses. For me, I 
felt guUty leewing my children 
again during the holidays. Even 
though J have had a taste of 
being a principal in a small 
elementary school where the 
principalis certificate wm not 
required, I no longer have the 
necessary energy to take such 
advanced cottrses.** 
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2 . 2.4 Salaries 



Achieving a uniform salary scale was an important victory 
for women teachers. Educational historians point out 
that the profession became "feminized" during the last 
century because women would accept lower salaries than 
men, and women teachers came to be seen as a bargain 
by parsimonious school trustees. This budgetary ad- 
vantage coincided conveniently with the public’s will- 
ingness to believe that women were ideally suited to the 
nurturance and Instruction of young children. Powerless 
to change their status from such vulnerable positions, 
women teachers were nonetheless castigated by their 
colleagues (and often by their fledging teacher or- 
ganizations) for accepting intolerable conditions:” 



"I have 97 female teachers and the magntficent 
number of one male teacher in 20 municipalities. 
Seventy-six female teachers receive from $64 to $72 
salary: 21 a little over $100. I have done deploring, 
or rather I will deplore no more the fate of most of 
these young ladies for I know by experience that they 
are the direct authoresses of their own misfortune 
and that because they take situations at the lowest 
price." ICodmme, I98Ij‘^ 



Because all Canadian teachers are now subject to a 
common salary schedule, the question of salary differen- 
tial is often excluded from discussions of gender equity in 
the profession. And, indeed, it is true that males and 
females in the same jurisdiction with identical qualifica- 
tions, experience and assignment will be paid the same. 
However none of these three determinants is free from the 
influence of gender. The average female teacher in 
Canada earns only about 90% of her male colleague’s 
salary; the average frmale administrator earns closer to 
92%. While these figi. os are much closer to equity than 
women in most occupational groups can claim (women 
currently earn roughly $0.61 for each $1.00 earned by 
men in full-time employment), the gap is still significant. 
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TABLED 



Canadian Average Teacher Salaries, 
selected years 



Years 


Actual Dollars 


1981 Dollars 


1959-60 


$3,683 


$ 11,729 


1969-70 


$ 7,287 


$ 17,773 


1979-80 


$22,468 


$ 25,273 


1989-90 


$44,382 


$ 28,054 


1990-91 


$46,810 


$28,013 

.. . .. 13 “ 



Source: CTF, Economic Services Bulletin, April 1992. 



TABLED 

Average teacher salaries, by gender and differential 



for selected years 



Years 


Female 


Male 


$ Differential 


Ratio F:M 


1972-73 


$9,186 


$ 12,094 


$ 2,908 


.76 


1985-86 


$35,115 


$41,053 


$ 5,938 


.86 



Source: Progress as Paradox.'* 



TABLET 



Average teacher salaries, by gender and differential 



selected provinces and groups, selected years 



Year 


GrouD 


Female 


Male 


$ Differential 


Ratio F:M 


1989-90 


BC 


$40,589 


$47,726 


$7137 


.85 


1989-90 


SASK 


36,699 


41,141 


4492 


.89 


1989-90 


PEI 


36,719 


40,604 


3885 


.90 


1989-90 


ONT Elem. 


44,043 


49,160 


5117 


.89 


1989-90 


ONT Sec. 


47,284 


50,946 


3662 


.92 


1990-91 


MAN 


43,151 


47,857 


4706 


.90 


1991-92 


NS 


45,982 


50,792 


4810 


.91 


1991-92 


NB (French) 


40,634 


45,580 


4946 


.89 



Source: Data supplied by CTF Members. 



In addition to being determined by qualifications and 
ejqaerlence, average salary statistics are affected by 
administrative allowances. Although gender-differen- 
tiated data factoring out administrators’ salaries are not 
easy to obtain, the following Is Illustrative: 



O 
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Table G 



Average teacher salaries, by gender, 
exchxding administrators receiving allowances, 
selected provinces, selected years 



Year 


Province 


Female 


Male 


$ Differential 


Ratio F:M 


1989-90 


BC 


$39,582 


$44,132 


$4550 


.89 


1991-92 


MAN 


42,645 


46,605 


3360 


.92 


1991-92 


NS 


45,650 


49,299 


3649 


.93 


1991-92 


NB 


40,289 


43,077 


2788 


.93 



Source: Data supplied by CTF Members. 



MacLeod reports that in 1985/86, the difference in 
earnings between male and female principals was $4,784. 
Only one organization supplied data on principals’ salaries 
by gender for Progress Revisited . BCTF reports that for 
1989-90, the difference favouring males was $2,778. 
Principals’ salaries, of course, are determined by qualifica- 
tions and experience criteria, but the amounts of most 
administrative allowances are also factors of the size of the 
school administered, the number of teaching and non- 
teaching staff assigned to the school, and perhaps the 
number of students enroled. Research which identifies the 
extent to which gender patterns can be found with respect 
to these variables is lacking. No CTF Member was able to 
supply Information, by gender, on the nature of 
administrative assignments. Perhaps no pattern which 
assigns women to smaller schools exists; perhaps "grand- 
fathering" administrative allowances is more gender- 
neutral than it sounds. At present, there is no way of 
knowing. 

Is salary difference an equity issue? It can be argued that 
all teachers have the same access to the criteria which 
determine salary levels, and that it is therefore not a 
problem beyond the consequences of individual choice. 
Others would argue that a profession numerically domina- 
ted by women is a strange place in which to entrench a 
system which financially rewards the career patterns of 
men: late entry (often with higher qualifications), imlnter- 
rupted service (except for leave for education purposes 
which usually does not interfere with years of experience) 
and earlier rattier than later entry into positions gaining 
administrative allowances. At the very least, it is puzzling 
that at least half the organizations representing teachers 
apparently neither collect nor publish information which 
would encourage a more informed discussion of these 
questions. 
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2.2.5 Pensions 



Some teacher i in Canada began to have access to pen- 
sion plans as early as the mid 1850’s. Philosophically, 
the costs of "providing for the old age of teachers" was 
considered a Joint responsibility of the individual and 
governments, since; 

"teacher retirement plans are regarded as a benefit to 
the whole system of education by attracting qualified 
teachers, enhancing teacher morales(sic) and provi- 
ding a dign^d exit for teachers whose usefulness 
has been undermined by age or disability (p.ll)"^^ 

The degree of "dignity" pensions have provided has been 
based, in theory, on the service one has provided. In 
reality, however, sex mandates benefits. Similar to most 
other items in the basket of contract-determined benefits, 
pensions, while ostensibly gender-neutral in construct 
and application, are in fact determined by factors which 
are gender-typical. As long as the highest levels of benefit 
at the youngest age can be obtained only through con- 
secutive. uninterrupted service at maximum or maxi- 
mum-plus-allowance salaries, the typical male teacher 
will benefit more than the typical female teacher. 

Relatively speaking, it is probably true that women 
teachers are fortunate when compared with other 
employed Canadian women, since in 1990-91: 

• 60% of women over 65 had annual incomes under 

$ 8 , 000 . 

• 63% of working women did not have employer-spon- 
sored pension plans. 

• Approximately 70% of private pension plans did not 
have survivor benefits for spouses.*® 

• Men (52. 1%) were more likely than women (37%). if 
th^ were employed full time, to belong to a pension 
plan.'^ 

In commenting on teacher pension plans In Canada, no 
attei.'pt will be made to replicate the existing summaries 
and ' nparisons of features of these plans. Instead, it is 
suffi ent to review the available data which results in 
diffe’ mt superannuation outcomes for men cind women. 
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Fuctors Influencing Benefits 

Salary 



Virtually all pension plans base benefit levels on the 
average salary earned in the last few years prior to 
retirement. Hi^er salaries result in higher benefits. On 
average, women’s salaries throughout their, careers are 
lower than men’s: 

• The ratio of female to male average teacher salaries, 
1990-91, was .91(e) (derived from table E) 

• The ratio of female to male average teacher salciries, 
1972-73, was .76 (table E) 



Leaves of Absence 



Benefits are determined, in part, by years of contributoiy 
service. Some short and longer-term absences can be 
"bought back", but this rarely applies to extended leave 
for raising children: 

• Of those teachers taking a leave of absence of one year 
or more (thus excluding shorter maternity leaves), 
women were far more likely to have taken leave for 
"family reasons" than men, and men approximately 
three times as likely to have taken leave for education 
purposes, (figure 3.3,2. 1) Typically, more favourable 
contribution possibilities exist for the latter. 



Part-time Employment 

Part-time emplo 3 rment decreases both credited years of 
service and average salary: 

• Approxlmatelv 90% of all part-time teachers are female 
(table L) 

• Female part-time teachers earn between 10 and 20% 
less thcui meile part-time teachers (table M) 

Recent changes in teacher pension plans have reduced 
the impact of some of these factors, but it is impossible to 
compensate teachers retroactively. For example, in all 
plans except Manitoba’s, while it is possible to buy back 
pension credits for periods of absence related to mater- 
nity, it is not possible to compensate for this factor in 
calculating the pensions of those who have already 
retired. With few exceptions, superannuated teachers 
cannot benefit from changes made to the terms and thu '< 



now-extinguished p’an provisions such as differentiated 
benefit*’, for surviving spouses (based on the sex of Uie 
teacher who died) persist in the reality of pensions even 
if the^ have ceased to exist as current pro\dsions. 

In consequence, it is not difficult to understand how 
figures such as the following result from a "pension 
paradigm" which has assumed males’ career patterns to 
be c c th the norm and normative: 

• Of those eligible for an unreduced fuR pension in 1990 
in Ontorio, 40.3% were women and 50 . 796 were men. 
(Source: OTF Communication} 

• Of all teacher pension benefits paid in 1990 in Ontario, 
the average paid to women was $17,180 and to men 
$26,987. In other words, the average woman super- 
annuate received 63 cents for every dollai' received by 
the average male superannuate. (Source: OTF) 

• In Prince Edward Island, although in 1 990 women were 
more than twice as likely as men to qualify for an 
"unreduced, full pension", average benefits show a 
familxar pattern, with men's average pension paid by 
the plan exceeding women’s by almost $5,500 per year. 
(Souax: PETTF) 

• In Quebec, 1991, 64.8% of aU formr teachers receiving 
less than $2,500 in pension benefits were women. 72% 
of all former teachers receiving more than $25,000 per 
year in pension benefits were men (Source: PAFI) 

• There is a gap between expectations and experience. 
While King and Peart report that women ejq)ect to retire 
at a younger age than men available data suggest 
women on average, are older than men when they 
superannuate. (Source: OTF, PEITF, PAPT) 

To what extent does the prospect of an apparently secure 
pension influence practising teachers’ perspectives on the 
quality of their (workjlives? The information available to 
answer this question is limited. The King and Peart study 
suggests that the prospect of a secure pension, predict- 
ably, Is limited In attracting new teachers but that this 
factor grows in Importance as teachers age. Gender 
differences are not reported, but the issues discussed in 
section 3,2,2 with respect to the more altruistic inclina- 
tions of women entering and remaining in the profession 
might Influence their perspective on pensions. 
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*7 had t€uightjull time at ana 
ther high school up until mg 
youngest son uhis 2 pears old. I 
feltJvjoM missing eomuch qf my 
chUdren*m growth and develop- 
ment that I requested a leave of 
absence, the support I received 
from my hu^>and, male prin- 
cipal and male superintendent 
was very strong though I was 
valued as a very effective class- 
room teacher* In spite of the 
financial loss I have no regrets ~ 
In fact the one year turned to 
three! When the school bottrd 
finally said either resign or 
come back to workf I understood 
this.** 



**When my son was bon.' I was 
almost 35 and on my own* I was 
home for 2.5 months with him. 
It had been a horrendous 
delivery tmd I was very weak. It 
took me until well into spring to 
recover * he was bom in early 
October* Anyway^ my then 
teaching partner (and close 
fHend) was exerting a lot of 
pressure on me to return to work 
* she was complaining a lot 
about htaHng to *^ach** the 
substitute* etc* etc. I spent a 
long time in advance preparing 
for the sub! *.* So in spite of my 
doctor*s strong recommendation 
that I stay home severed more 
months, I returned to work qfter 
the Christmas holidays. IwishI 
knew what I know now. My 
physical health fcuid my son*s 
emotional well-being) were very 
shtiky. It seems to me in retro- 
spect that wes the Jirst occasion 
on which I 'tetd him out** for 
what other people wanted 
against my better Judgement.** 



O 




There was a time when the complexity of discussing 
pensions, calculating benefits and developing priorities 
for change were almost excluf ively the purview of male 
teachers. Whether this has changed substnntially is a 
subjective conclusion at best, although perhaps one could 
read something into the fact that of 18 staff officers 
named as CTF’s "pension contact" in Member 
organizations, only 3 are female. 



2.2.6 Maternity Leave 

Both inside and b^ond the teaching profession, mater- 
nity, paternity, parental and adoption leaves have been 
among the few areas of negotiated contract undergoing 
substantive reconceptualization. Within education, some 
jurisdictions have moved quickly; others have achieved 
only token improvements. In general, the area of family- 
related leaves shows greater disparity than is tolerated 
across other benefit areas. Family leave provisions 
collectively signal what employers and employees believe , 
not just what they can afford. 

The booklet "Bargaining for Women in the 80s" published 
by the Federation of Women Teachers’ Associations of 
Ontario summarized the family-related leave conditions 
which applied to most women teachers prior to 1990: 

" It used to be that women teachers who became 
pregnant were forced or encouraged to resign The law 
now guarantees some maternity leave, but women who 
have children today can still document a litany of 
penalties they face for child-bearing. 

Let’s take the example of John and Mary Doe who 
both work as teachers for the Best Board of Education. 
They are both at year 3 in category A4 and they make 
$30,000 each John and Mary decide to have a baby. 

What happens to Mary? Mary and. John cannot 
choose which one of them will bear the child or which 
one of them will assume the physical conditions 
associated with pregnancy and child-bearing. John will 
be supportive, but the Job is all Mary’s. Mary will 
inevitably take some form of pregnancy leave, probably 
the statutory leave of 17 weeks. Although the law 
guarantees Mary a Job upon return from this leave, 
Mary is not necessarily guaranteed her same ’ass or 
eoen her same school While on leave, Mary )Ul lose 
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almost $13,000 in salary. UIC will pay her $4,455. 
Lucky Mary! Mary may lose credit toward her incre- 
ment and toward her seniority for the period she is on 
leave. And Mary may have to pay both her share and 
the Board’s share of premiums for any insured benefits 
she carries. 

What happens to John? John stays in school, con- 
tinues to get paid, continues to accrue credit for senior- 
ity and increment and continues to have the Board pay 
its share of his insured beneJUs. John is congratulated, 
patted on the back and viewed by ail. as a responsible 
family man. John will probably get a day off with pay 
to watch Mary have the baby. 

What can you do to help remedy this and to recognize 
the important role that women like Mary play in today’s 
society? Start by having a look at your collective 
agreement 

• What are the provisions for pregnancy 
leave? For extended leave? 

Does a teacher on such a leave continue to 
accrue credit for increment and seniority? 

• Do you have paid parental leave? Do you 
have a UIC Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits (SUB) Plan? 

• Does the Board continue to pay its share of 
insured benefits during parental leave? 

• What are the provisions for adoption leave? 

• Are there any protections against unsafe 
working conditions for a pregnant 
teacher?"^^ 



These questions began to be taken up by teachers and 
their organizations. Linda MacLeod noted in 1988 that 
there were signs of advances which would "recognize the 
legitimacy of ivomen’s life patterns and give the first 
gUmmer of credibility to policies which recognize the 
inevitable overlap between work and family respon- 
sibilities."^^ 



Improvements to parental-related benefits were driven 
both by new social realities, including increased labour 
force participation by pregnant women and mothers of 
infants, and by an increased sense of entitlement on the 
part of women. Changes also came about where political 
will determines bargaining objectives, men began to 
assert their Interests in becoming more active par- 
ticipants in the care of newborn children. 



*1 hear younger teachers talk 
about concerns of maternity 
leaoe, seniority, ehUdcare, ond I 
think haw naive I ukis when I 
hod my tuio daughters. I was 
concerned about continuing 
tetiching. It was my Job ! My 
source qf income! My indepen- 
dence! But I didn^t look at the 
future. I thought I would he able 
to stay home soon and do the 
wife ond mother thing the right 
way. But that didn^t happen. 
Myhusbanddied ISmonthsago. 
My daughters are 20 and 17 
years old. 1 now have to work . I 
think about whether or not the 
Job/money u^os a fair trade for 
time away from home for me but 
more importantlyfor my family.” 
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However, in contrast with most contract areas, questions 
of legal entitlements began to Influence agreements. 
Some court decisions appeared to suggest that to discri- 
minate on the basis of pregnancy was by definition to 
practice sex discrimination, and also that there could be 
cause for men to challenge contracts which did not 
provide them with the same options and benefits to which 
women were entitled. Gradualfy a benefit area which had 
often used Labour Standards legislation and UlC provi- 
sions as both the minimum allowed by law and the 
maximum to be negotiated began to receive new atten- 
tion. 



TT am pleased to see that today, 
women have better maternity 
leove than b^ore. I had seven 
children^ among them six in six 
years, at a time when maternity 
leaves did not exist. Later, Ihad 
to buy hack these yetas (a total 
of five years and four months) in 
order to bring me up to date, as 
it luere# in years qf service, I 
don^tjeel very good about this. 
It bothers me to feel that I om 
more or less punished because I 
wanted to give life,** 



Against this backdrop, a new set of characteristics of the 
ideal benefit package was being formulated. Bargaining 
goals often did not focus on higher percentages or 
incremental gains: entirely new benefits and clauses 

were introduced and, perhaps most importantly, decision- 
making was to be shifted away from employers and 
physicians to teachers themselves. Over time, the 
following principles of desirable contract provisions 
emerged: 



1. Parental-related leave should be designed to serve 
those requiring/desiring such leave rather than the 
administrative convenience of employers. 

2. Parental leave should be seen as an entitlement rather 
than as a concession. 



3. Pregnant women and new mothers should not be 
financially penalized for performing these most ne- 
cessary societal roles. 

4. Illness resulting from pregnancy should not be treated 
differently from any other Illness. To deny pregnant 
women access to their sick leave entitlements is to 
discriminate on the basis of sex. 



5. Absence due to maternity leave should not result in 
lost seniority, lost pensionable service, loss of access 
to Insurance benefits or to promotional con- 
siderations. 



6. Absence due to parental leave should not entail more 
restrictive conditions than leaves for other purposes, 
such as educational or sabbatical leaves. 
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7. Childbirth and childcare can be uncertain and 
unpredictable. Maximum flexibility regarding com- 
mencement and termination of parental-related 
leaves is essential. 

8. Access to extended parental/adoption leave must be 
equally available to men and women. 

9. While the right to return to the same or similar 
position must be ensured, it must be possible to 
adjust the assignment to accommodate the teacher’s 
needs. 

10. Conditions of adoption leave must closely resemble 
those describing leave for "natural" parents. 

1 1 . Contracts must recognize the legitimacy of both short 
and longer-term leaves related to parenting and that 
"family responsibility" leave is required by all adults 
with a continuing responsibility for children. 



Where there has been progress in achieving these goals, 
with a few exceptions progress has been made only in 
those areas where there has been a fear of contracts (and 
perhaps parties to the negotiations) being found in 
violation of human rights legislation. It is difficult to 
think of another contract area in which legal action (or its 
anticipation) rather than teachers’ political will has 
played such a key role. 

'The implications of court rulings will continue to be felt 
in teacher contracts. For example, the Parcels decision 
summarized in the following way by the Globe and Mail 
raises questions about the legality of different rules for 
different types of leave: 

" A recent Alberta Court of Queen’s Bench decision 
about maternity benefits is having an effect in other 
provinces. 

Susan Parcels had been asked to prepay 1 00 per cent 
of premiums to continue certain employee benefits 
coverage during her maternity leave from the Alberta 
Hospitals Association. But employees on sick leave 
were only asked to pay 25 per cent of premiums. 

The case ended up in court which ruled that pregnant 
employees must be treated in substantially the same 
way as others. 

The implications of the Parcels decision for employers 
are wide-ranging, says Calgary lawyer Cynthia Walker, 
a consultant for WUUam M. Mercer Ltd. 







It means that in most provinces employers may not 
exclude pregnant employees from any kind of benefits 
provided for othiers. Nor may employers impose on them 
any significant greater burden or costs. 

ISiitish Columbia, Ontario and Quebec are exceptions 
because they have specific legislation permitttrxg discri- 
mination on the bas^ of pregnancy in employee benefit 
plans. Ontario ond Quebec, however, cue, considering 

changing this legislation 

Now the courts are saying it is urifair to impose all the 
costs of pregnancy on one haf of the population."^° 



While the article points out that certain provinces have 
"declared" that discrimination on the basis of pregnancy 
is not sex discrimination, it may not be possible much 
longer for jurisdictions to simply opt out on equality 
issues, as this analysts of labour arbitrations suggests: 



*7 was one of these women who 
lost her sick leave when she 
gave birth, even though I wos not 
even sick* I see this as discrimi- 
nation against teaching mo- 
thers* Happily, this situation 
has been corrected in New 
Brunswick for several years 
now*** 



"... where it is established that there are medical 
complications, such as back pains, emotional stress, 
varicose veins, or an introverted uterus, which pre- 
existed andlor which were aggravated by the 
pregnancy, or where the pregnancy is itself abnormal 
and causes physical or emotional b'caxma, arbitrators 
have consistently held that tSiose employees are entitled 
to (sick lecwe) benefits, unless the agreement provides 
otherwise, although some arbitrators and courts have 
held that an agreement's denial of sick-leave benefits 
for a portion of a pregnancy due to pregnancy-related 
illness violates hiunan rights legislation."^' 



Changes to benefit packages which have used provin- 
cial/territorial labour standards legislation will also need 
to reflect recent changes to UI legislation. Before 
November 1990, new mothers and adoptive parents were 
entitled to 15 weeks of unemployment insurance (UI) 
benefits. Now a two-tier system is in place; in addition to 
1 5 weeks of UI maternity benefits, 1 0 weeks of UI benefits 
can be taken by either parent or split between the two 
parer^ts within one year after the birth or adoption of a 
child. 



This tendency to provide benefits in a ’gender-neutral’ 
manner was noted by Lind i MacLeod, who observed: 



" The one trend which may signal cause for alarm is 
the tendency for boards to use equality arguments to 
benefit men more than women. Thus, men and women 
increasingly have equal access to adoption leave, and 
paternity leave polices have grown much more quickly 
than paid maternity leave options. One provincial 
Federation employee mentioned that they recently went 
in to bargain for paid maternity leave and left with a 
paternity leave agreement instead. 

Once again contradiction rears its head. This type of 
result illicits simultaneous celebration and dismay. 
Certainly, an emphasis on men's parenting roles is 
welcome, but in practice women still have more respon- 
sibility for child rearing and other household tasks. Do 
we applaud a symbolic advance that may in the long 
term encourage more men to take greater family respon- 
sibility, or do we object in favour of greater advancesfor 
women teachers now 7‘^^ 



2.3 Administrator Demoaraxihics 

Few issues within the gender-equity debate have received 
as much attention as women’s limited participation in 
decision-making at administrative levels. Indeed, some 
perceive this as the only education equity issue which 
receives debate. This focus has been criticized as mis- 
directed by both women and men disinterested in 
administrative roles, and a peculiar focus for a profession 
which attracts relatively few with ambitious personal 
goals, and which is characterized by a relatively non- 
hierarchical structure. Perhaps administration draws 
attention because symbolically it represents being valued, 
and women may feel collectively devalued within their 
profession, by ^eir employers, and perhaps by them- 
selves. Others would say that administration isn’t a 
symbol but rather a meaningful and important role for 
anyone with ability who wishes to Influence students and 
teachers for the better. 



lot of uHrnien are €0raid of 
committing themselves* They 
are quite satisfied with their 
little routine. Yet so many of 
them would he ctipable of hold- 
ing administrative positions! 
There aresever€ilfearSf like that 
ofhaxdng a man pr^erredfbr a 
position even ff qualifications 
and seniority are equaL This 
has happened in the past ***** 



**Baw else could we expUdn that 
in a female-dominated prqfes- 
sion, a majority of ad- 
ministrative positions are held 
by men?** 



This section will not attempt to summarize the volumi- 
nous literature regarding women’s exclusion, reluctance, 
or performance as administrators, but rather restrict 
itself primarily to reporting trends in participation and 
offering some observations on queility-of-life implications. 
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2 . 3.1 Towards 2032 



"In 1986187 across Canada, excluding Quebec, "one 
quarter of male teachers in pubUc schools were prin- 
cipals, vice-principals or department heads; the cor- 
responding proportion for female teachers was 6%. 
Between 1972-73 and 1985-86, the overall percentage 
of principals that were women actually feU from 1 7% to 
15%. This percentage loss came entirely from a 
decrease in the proportion of elementary school prin- 
cipals that were women from 20% to 17%. In fact, 
women increased their representation among principals 
at the secondary level from 4 to 6%, but this slight gain 
was not enough to counteract losses at the elementary 
level since the numbers of women and princq)alships at 
the secondary level are much lower than at the elemen- 
tary level 



Since 1985-86, the last year of available data Included in 
Progress as Paradox , the number of schools at the 
elementary and secondary levels has stabilized to some 
extent, and familiar patterns are emerging: 



TABLE H 



Percentage of women in teaching, by level of responsibility by province 
and territory, 1979-80 and 1989-90 



Year/Position 
of Responsibility 


Nfld. 


P.E.I. 


N.S. 


N.B. 


Que.' 


Ont 


Man. 


Sask. 


Alta. 


B.C. 


Yuk. 


N.W.T. 


Total^ 


1979-80 


Principal 


21.7% 


10.9% 


26.2% 


21.4% 


N/A 


11.6% 


16.1% 


10.9% 


12.5% 


8.1% 


4.8% 


16.9% 


13.3% 


Vice-Principal 


20.6 


24.2 


23.4 


22.9 


N/A 


13.4 


12.6 


14.6 


19.6 


8.9 


10.0 


17.9 


15.7 


C)epartment Head 


12.8 


20.4 


31.0 


27.3 


N/A 


21.0 


19.0 


19.2 


25.0 


20.1 


0.0 


66.7 


21.3 


Teacher 


58.4 


65.5 


63.9 


65.7 


N/A 


59.3 


56.3 


58.6 


61.0 


54.8 


64.9 


58.9 


59.2 


1989-90 


Principal 


21.8% 


11.3% 


22.3% 


22.6% 


26.7% 19.4% 


23.5% 


15.5% 


17.5% 


17.0% 


36.0% 


31.7% 


20.6% 


Vice Principal 


24.5 


20.7 


32.0 


23.4 


28.5 


33.1 


33.1 


23.8 


26.1 


25.4 


28.6 


26.3 


29.2 


Department Head 


13.8 


24.4 


28.8 


27.5 


0.0 


30.8 


43.8 


34.2 


25.5 


31.4 


- 


- 


30.9 


Teacher 


58.7 


63.3 


62.4 


66.0 


65.2 


65.4 


57.7 


62.0 


63.9 


59.5 


63.9 


65.0 


63.9 



^ Quebec data is unavailable for 1979-80, and 1989-90 data for department heads are included with teachers. 
* Canada figure for 1979-80 excludes Quebec. 



Sources : Statistics Canada, Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools, 

Cat #81-202 Annual, 1979-80, table 1. 

Statistics Canada, Education Statistics Bulletin, Vol 13, No 6, Cat #81-002, September 1991, table 3. 
Statistics Canada, Unpublished Information. 
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At first glance, figures such as the 1989-90 total for 
prlncipalshlps (20.6%) would appear to confirm a marked 
improvement over 1979-80 (13.3%). However, it must be 
noted that only the 1989-90 average includes Quebec 
(and its consistently above-average figure of 26,7%) which 
effectively infiates 1989-90 over 1979-80 figures. As well, 
the percentage of the female teaching population 
increased during this decade tiy 4.7%. If a factor of 4.7% 
is applied to 13.3%, then a status-quo figure, overall, 
would be 13,9%, Eiven without adjusting for a changing 
percentage of women teachers within each province/ terri- 
tory, the percentage of female administrators in one 
province declined, two provinces were within one per- 
centage point of their proportions ten years earlier, and 
the most dramatic gains were achieved by the two 
territories representing only .4% of the teacher popula- 
tion. Among the other provinces, the largest proportional 
gains were achieved in those provinces in which women’s 
participation in the profession had increased by the 
greatest amount. The most optimistic reading of these 
figures suggests a rate of change of no more than 1% per 
year, which, if mathematics were to be the only inter- 
vening variable, would bring women to numerically equal 
administrative representation in the year 2022, and to 
representation reflecting women’s current participation 
rate in the profession in the year 2032. 



have been working since I was 
16 years old. I started teaching 
at 17. I have been a vice-prin- 
c^palfor about 8 ye€vrs. When I 
waspregnant with myjirst child 
there was on opening for a vice- 
principal €tt the school I still 
work at. I was called to the 
office and told by the principal 
that I had been marked for the 
Job but couldn*t get it now* I 
thought that laos on honour and 
didn't feel very disappointed* 
Anotherfemcde (older and friend 
of the principoQ got the job* 
When she retired I got and now 
have the V*P* position*** 



Participation rates for women as vice-principals demon- 
strated more sustained and uniform increases during this 
decade* with five provinces/ territories exceeding 30% for 
the first time. Department head figures show con- 
siderable fluctuation from a decline in one province to a 
doubling in another, although it should be remembered 
that even in 1972-73. women made up 42% of depart- 
ment heads.^ 



Refinements of this data to show elemen- 
tary/junior/ secondary administrative placements, 
regrettably, are generally not available. However, the 
following suggests a pattern believed to be typical of other 
provinces/territories, and demonstrates gendered pat- 
terns within administration itself. 



''When the cmnouncement about 
the ovaiUitiLity of vice-prin- 
cip€d^rincipal openings arrived 
at the schoolf it should hove 
been 'posted** as are all other 
announcementSf but re thiscase 
- the principal gave it directly to 
a male who was taking the same 
principals* qualifications course 
as I was* The principal had 
given mt both recommendations 
related to attendance at the 
principals* course* Thecomment 
from the principal was TT’m 
sorry, I Just didn't think of you 
when I saw the notice*** 
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TABLES I ~ Administrators 



Women principals, by category, selected provinces and groups, selected years 



YEAR 


Province/GrouD 


Primarv/Elementarv 


Junior/lntermediate 


Secondarv 


1989-90 


PEI 


100% 


0% 


0% 


1990-91 


ONT 


90 


.7 


9.31 


1991-92 


NB (French) 


80.0 


M.V/o 


8.8% 



Source: Data supplied by CTF Members. 



Women vice-principals /assistant principals, 
by category, selected provinces and groups, selected years 



YEAR 


Province/GrouD 


Primarv/Elementarv 


Junior/Intermediate 


Secondarv 


1989-90 


PEI 


83% 


16% 


0% 


1990-91 


ONT 


74.4 


.9 


24.7% 


1991-92 


NB (French) 


66.6 


20% 


14.3% 



Source: Data supplied by CTF Members. 



Women department head/ equivalent, 
by category, selected provinces and groups, selected years 



YEAR 


Province/GrouD 


Primarv/Elementarv 


Junlor/I ntermediate 


Secondarv 


1989-90 


PEI 


50% 


0% 


50% 


1990-91 


ONT 


4.47 


.73 


94.8% 


1991-92 


NB (French) 


0 


21% 


79% 



Source; Data supplied by CTF Members. 



2.3.2 Senior and Board-level Administrators 

There is great diversity in how Canadian school boards 
are created, administered and staffed, making Inter- 
provincial/territorial comparisons somewhat difficult. 
However, representative data demonstrate that the more 
senior the position, the less likely that it will be held by 
a woman. 
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TABLES J - Senior and board-level administrators 



Chief executwe / administratioe officer, by gender, 
expressed in numbers and as a percent of each category, 
by selected province /group, for selected years 



YEAR 


Prov/arouD 


Female 


Male 


Total 


% Female 


1990-91 


BC 


3 


72 


75 


4.0% 


1988-89 


ALTA 


4 


96 


100 


4 


1989-90 


SASK 


7 


125 


132 


5.3 


1989-90 


ONT 


4 


117 


121 


3.3 


1990-91 


MAN 


1 


56 


57 


1.8 


1991-92 


NB (English) 


3 


21 


24 


12.5 


1991-92 


NB (French) 


3 


12 


15 


20 



Source. Data supplied by CTF Members. 



"Second Level" board administrators, by gender 
expressed in numbers and as a percent of each category, 
by selected province /group, for selected years 



YEAR 


Prov/arouD 


Female 


Male 


Total 


% Female 


1988-89 


ALTA 


66 


109 


175 


37.7% 


1989-90 


SASK 


14 


44 


58 


24.1 


1989-90 


ONT 


2 


25 


27 


7.4 


1991-92 


NB (English) 


4 


11 


15 


26.7 


1991-92 


NB (French) 


1 


4 


5 


20 



Source: Data supplied by CTF Members. 



There are at least two ways to view these data. The 
optimist would conclude that, given the conservatism of 
education, it is only natural that women should expect to 
spend time "paying their dues" at middle-management 
levels, and that inevitably women will succeed men as 
Board CEO’s. A pessimist would contend that the figures 
suggest protection of male hegemony rather than the 
nurturing of future leaders, a strategy of ensuring women 
are sUll imder the line supervision of men while 
assuaging those concerned about gender equity. It is 
impossible to know exactly what constitutes reality; no 
doubt each setting is attended with multiple versions of 
the story explaining why things are the way they are. At 
any rate, the argument that "women have taken over" is 
apparently as credible as most National Enquirer head- 
lines. 



Women are at a distinct 
disadvantage In that It Is they 
who qften give up their roles for 
the advancement of their 
spouse/* 
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2.3.3 Administration and Quality of Life 



**As a female primary teacher 
and new mom I have mtarted to 
become extremely concerned 
with the dual re^^nmibility of 
being a good parent and a good 
teacher, I am aware of the time 
needed to be an ^active educa- 
tor and that doesn*tfit the 9-3 
schedule perceived to be the 
workday of on ordinary teacher. 

I am also pali^idly aware of the 
small amount of time I get to 
spend with my sonffrom 7am to 
8am in the morning and usually 
5:30 pm to 7pm at night - a 
gr<md total of 2.5 hours a day. 
McUemaUy I feel I am aban- 
doning responsibility for my soru 
while at the same time, profes- 
sionally I would like to strive 
towards cm cufmlnlstratlue 
position - which would require 
even more time away from home, 
night meetings, late qftemoons, 
working weekends. After all, 
isn^t that the life of most 
administrators (typically molej* 
It ssein s to be a no urin situation# 
yet many males seem able to 
balance both roles nicely. But 
then I wonder are these males 
the primary caregivers at 
home?** 



The vices and virtues of administration are frequently 
discussed from a somewhat distant vantage point, and 
often from a position which makes appropriate recog- 
nition of quality of life factors difficult. In contrast with 
this research style, FWTAO published in 1991, Go For It: 
Earners to Women’s Promotion in Education .^^ 

The study set out to test the validity of several hypotheses 
describing women’s experiences with and attitudes 
towards administrative roles. One would expect substan- 
tial receptivity for this report, given that the province of 
Ontario is committed to employment equity, which 
requires that by the year 2000 fifty percent of vice- 
principals, principals and superintendents must be 
female. Whatever may befall the report, it is clear from 
these findings that "receptivity" does not describe the 
experience of many aspiring women teachers. The 
report’s introduction reminds readers: 

"Attitudes and systems continue to be barriers to 
change. People who hold power do not often wiUingly 
share it and may not help to make comfortable the lives 
of people who demand to share it Action by decision- 
makers is too often slow, reluctant grudging and 
inadequate. Government pronouncements are better 
than nothing, but what is needed, as we have always 
known, along with a change of attitudes and systemic 
charges is most of aU strong legislation, energetically 
eriforced,"^^ 

The complete findings of this study are too numerous to 
be described in detail, however, of particular Importance 
to this report are its findings related to quality of life. 
Women who lived the job of administration, aspirants and 
those In a position to appoint women were in general 
agreement that "family responsibilities", "isolation of 
women at this level" and "political nature of the job role" 
were all disincentives for women. Sources of 
encouragement for women, including leadership training, 
female support groups, mentors and networks were 
identified. Board decision-makers, particularly in non- 
urban boards, were seen as passive if not active deter- 
rents to women’s advancement. 
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The research conclusions of Go For Itt include the 

following statements: 

• There is evidence that the stror^ commitment of key 
administrators is associated with success in breaking 
through the "glass ceiUng" of senior administratiorL 

• The concept if not the practice, of Affirmattve Action is 
playing a role in changing the climate positively for 
promotion to top level positions. 

• Misinterpretation of the meaning of Affirmative Action 
and its effect on males in the system is widespread, 
and impedes its wholehearted acceptance. 

• System-wide progress is minimal at the most senior 
levels. 

• Although the battle is not won, the perception that 
women need to take on traditional male leadership 
practices in order to be successful appears to he 
receding in importance. 

• There is increasing recognition that women-led schools 
create a positive and nurturing learning and work 
environment for students and staff. 

• A significant number of women wish to be classroom 
teachers for the intrinsic ixilue of teaching. Some of 
these women perceive that Affirmattve Action under- 
values women who choose not to aspire to Positions of 
Responsibility (PAR). Two damcying consequences 
result; an unnecessary erosion of self-confidence is 
created, and a potential peer support group for those 
women who do aspire to PAR may instead become 
defensive and unsupportive. 

• Some women are not choosing adminisiration because 
of their perception that a male leadership style is 
necessary to administer successfully, and they do not 
wish to adopt this style. 

• Women are finding ways to integrate their female 
strengths into leadership roles, thereby adapting these 
roles, although for the trail-blazers it has often been a 
difficult and lonely task. Not only is the level of 
acceptance of female leadership styles growing, these 
styles are becoming increasingly valued. 

• Evidence overwhelmingly confirms the hypothesis that 
family responsibilities remain a mqfor concern, and 



^ am female in an ad- 
ministrative pomition and I want 
to hope children* There oeem to 
be mo many barrierm that the 
whole idea Is overwhelming. 
Firmt of all, the ismue of time • 
need I may more? I already hax>e 
2-3 night meetingm per week and 
Imeldpm arrive home hefifre 6:30 
p.m. each dcq/. Then, of course, 
Fm zonked beccuuse Fve been 
enthusiastic, energetic, optimis- 
tic, etc. all day and come home 
to an ir\fant child who 
demperately needs the same 
enthusiasm, energy, etc.? Bty 
hu^rand Is quite supportive, but 
given his traditional home 
environment, I still have my 
*Hvork” to do with him. The 
second Issue, while related to 
time. Is somewhat different - 
/airness. Cm I do a good Job of 
both --family and work? I think 
I can, but Fm scared. I am very 
organized and efficient and 
caring! To be a mother I must 
put my child first. It is a con- 
cern. How will my superiors 
view my roles?** 



*With regards to the cot\fidence 
of parentmf teacherm and 
mtudentabiourleader^ipeapa- 
bUitieMt I betieoe that it can he 
acquired mdth time and with lots 
of workf tenacity and devotion.” 



"FinaUyp Fm not my mother and 
I find a great coqflict here bet- 
ween what is expected and what 
I am prepared to give, Jn a very 
traditional community, I am 
qften the rebel - 1 thought that 
went out mdth the dark ages!” 



that more women would be interested in PAR tf they 
could Jind a way to balance their professional and 
family lives. 

• The findings concemir^ women's suitability (Le. 
"readiness") support the conclusion that while society's 
attitudes are changijy. there is stUl resistance among 
a significant minority to the "appropriateness" of 
women taking on leadership roles and positions. 

• There are no findings to support or disprove the 
hypothesis that women are not promoted because they 
take time off for childbearing or child rearing. 

• Perceptions of bias at senior levels indicate either that 
decision-makers are biased, or that many women 
believe this to be true. In either case, some women will 
be deterred, either from their personal reluctance to 
challenge the bias or because the bias will operate if 
they do challenge it. The silence of senior officials, 
irvclxidirig the silence of inaction, is tantamount to 
consent 

• Female leadership styles are not the cultural norm, and 
thus are not yet legitimized, 

• For these styles to be legitimized, there must be sig- 
nificant numbers of women exercising power at the 
highest administrative levels such as Director and 
Supervisory Officer. To be corrfortable in a culture, the 
critical mass issue is not only how many of a given 
group there are, it is how much of the power they 
share. 

• In spite of the dfficulties, the overall message from 
respondents was that women should not let themselves 
be held back, but should Go For Itf' 

Given that Ontario teachers are unique In working 
for/with a year 2000 mandate for Emplo 3 mient Equity, 
the findings of this study cannot necessarily be 
generalized to different settings. The instruments ut ed to 
conduct the research, however, are adaptable to a variety 
of situations, and can be found within the FWTAO report. 

2.4 Women's Place 

The "internally segregated" profession should be 
examined not only from the perspective of documenting 
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women’s absence or under-representation within certain 
roles, but also by examining the status and 
circumstances of those roles in which women are statis- 
tically over-represented. The former receives much more 
attention than the latter, ralsingquestlons about whether 
the women in education movement has truly divested 
itself of an absorption with the male standard as the 
preferred standard. 



2 . 4.1 Substitute^upply/On-Call Teachers 

"Filling in" as a teacher is predominantly a female 
experience, and its circumstances are largely un- 
documented. 

Only one teacher organization was able to supply data 
other than information on salary for this group of 
teachers. Only five teacher organizations could report an 
average or range of substitute dally rates of pay. The five 
which had data available (NSTU, BCTF, STF, OSSTF and 
MTS) reported a range from $58. 1 1/day to $216.00/day. 

The age, sex, working conditions, stresses and satisfac- 
tions of supply teachers have not been examined sys- 
tematically, their presence appears to have been largely 
taken for granted. Considering supply teachers in most 
provinces and territories pay pro-rated fees to their 
organization, this lack of attention from their 
organizations has been taken by some as evidence of 
disinterest if not disrespect for this kind of "women’s 
work". While some substitute teachers are male, 
experience suggests men tolerate this role either as an 
entry strategy leading to a full-time position, or as a way 
to accumulate partial years for contributory service 
purposes. While no doubt these motivations also exist for 
some female supply teachers, many more mid-career (or 
at least mid-age) women seem to be filling this capacity as 
a more permanent work-style. 

The following data, provided by NTA, confirms that 
substituting is predominantly a female experience: 
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TABLE K 



Nxxmber of substitute teachers by age group, 
by sex, 1990-91 



Aae GrouD in Years 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Less than 25 


73 


219 


292 


25-29 


169 


371 


540 


30-34 


84 


219 


303 


35-39 


53 


296 


349 


40-44 


54 


279 


333 


45-49 


15 


189 


204 


50-54 


52 


69 


121 


55-59 


20 


30 


50 


60 and over 


14 


17 


31 


Total 


534 


1,689 


2,223 



Source: Newfour^ Jand Teachers' Association 



No analysis of non-certifled staff acting as 
substitute/supply/on-call teachers has been found, 
although many individuals have commented that some 
boards make use of available non-certifled males rather 
than call on certified females. These may be unsubstan- 
tiated allegations, but it is impossible to refute them 
without the initiative of teacher organizations, along with 
Boards of Education, in monitoring use (and, perhaps, 
abuse) of supply teachers. 

Substitute/supply /on-call teachers have been known to 
feel like the "poor sisters" of the profession, looked down 
upon as bab)rsitters by their colleagues with a permanent 
contract. While "good" supply teacners are highly valued 
at the individual level, their valuing at the institutional 
level suggests a sizeable gap between this regard and 
their status and recognition within the organized profes- 
sion. 



2.4.2 Part-time teachers 



Within the profession, no role is uiore gender-defined 
than that of part-time teacher. More than any other 
strategy, part-time teaching is the accommodation of 
choice for many women who believe it is the best solution 
for their quality of life dilemmas. 
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Part-time work is often seen as a creative response to 
dealing with the stress of combining and negotiating the 
demands of paid and unpaid work. As the Canadian 
Advisory Council on the Status of Women argues, "for 
women stress is largely derived from an unequal division 
of labour between men and women".^ Thus the vast 
majority of women who work part-time are accom- 
modating not only their own priorities and the interests 
of their families, they are also reacting to a gendered 
division of labour and responsibility which is sanctioned 
by society. While wishing this were not so, the situation 
is hardly remedied by neglecting individual women who 
are making choices based on their own and others’ 
apparent best Interests. 

"Neglect" may be a somewhat pejorative term, but the 
majority of CTF Member organizations were unable to 
report any of the following: the number of part-time 

teachers in their jurisdictions, their gender, their average 
income, their percentage of full-time employment, 
whether their status was "voluntary", their number of 
years of part-time status, whether they had a contractual 
right to "first call" on full-time employment, or their 
access to administrative positions. In manyjurisdlctions, 
there are more part-time teachers than administrators. 

They do not receive a comparable share of organizational 
attention. 

In 1988, MacLeod reported that between 1972/73, and 
1983/84, part-time teachers had increased from 2.4 to 
8. 1 .% of the total teaching population.^® National data is 
no longer available, but the following suggests that 
numbers of part-time teachers continue to increase: 

TABLE L 

Number of part-time teachers, by gender, as a percent of all teachers; 
female part-time teachers as a percent of all female teachers and 
as a percent of all part-time teachers, 
by selected province /group, selected years 



Year 


Province/ 

Group 


Female 

Part-time 


Male 

Part-time 


Female P-T as 
% of all 
teachers 


Female P-T as 
a % of all 
female teachers 


Female P-T 
as a % of all 
P/T 


1989-90 


BC 


4181 


333 


14.0 


24.6 


92.6 


1989-90 


SASK 


1394 


112 


10.9 


19.4 


92.5 


1990-91 


ONT 


7722 


923 


8.71 


11.54 


89.32 


1991-92 


NB (Ff«neti) 


102 


16 


3.5 


5.2 


86.4 


1991-92 


PEI 


121 


19 


8.4 


14.3 


86.4 



Source: Data supplied by CTF Members. 
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Saskatchewan and Manitoba were able to provide salary 
information on part-time teachers: 



TABLE M 



Salary of part-time teachers, by gender, 
selected provinces, selected years 



Year 


GrouD- 


Female P-T 


Male P-T 


Ratio F;M 


1989-90 


SASK 


18,776 


20,547 


.91 


1989-90 


MAN 


24,378 


30,618 


.79 



Source; Data supplied by CTF Members. 



Given the ratios established In Table M, It would appear 
that males are slightly more likely than females to be 
teaching a greater percentage of time, although this figure 
could be influenced by the higher qualifications and 
greater experience of male teachers. 



OTF figures suggest both male and female part-time 
teachers may be somewhat atypical of their profession 
with respect to qualifications. 



TABLE N 



Part-time teacher qualifications in Ontario, by gender, 
as compared to Jiill-time teacher qualifications, by gender 



Part-time Teachers 


Female 


Male 


Total 


No degree 


24.7% 


13.2% 


23.5% 


Master’s dearee 


4.4 


11.7 


5.2 



Full-time Teachers 


Female 


Male 


Total 


No degree 


23.8 


9.2 


17.9 


Master’s degree 


7.0 


17.2 


11.1 



Source: Data supplied by OTF. 



Male part-time teachers were more likely than male full- 
time teachers to hold no degree; the tendency was less 
pronounced among women teachers. Both men and 
women part-time teachers were less likely than full-time 
teachers to hold master’s degrees, with the difference 
marginally more significant for women (ratio differential 
. 08 ). 
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Experience comparisons between part-time and full-time 
teachers provided by 3TF show males and females tend 
to become part-time teachers at different career stages; 

TABLED 

Comparison of male and female part-time and full-time teachers, by 
experience, expressed as a percent of all teachers of that gender category, 1 989-90 



Years of 
exoerience 


Female 

oart-time 


Female 
fulfrtime — 


Male 

— oart=ttme - 


Male 

— full-time 


< 4 years 


24.0% 


25.0% 


25.9% 


13.4% 


5 - 14 years 


65.9 


40.7 


31.3 


28.4 


15-24 years 


8.0 


26.4 


15.2 


41.0 


> 25 years 


1.8 


7.9 


27.6 


17.1 



i.e., Twenty-four percent of all female part-time teachers have less than 
4 years of experience compared with 25% of all female full-time teachers. 
Source; Data supplied by STF. 



The greatest proportion of women full-time teachers has 
5-14 years of experience, and most female part-time 
teachers are also from this cohort. In every other 
experience category, women part-time teachers are 
under-riepresented. Male part-time teachers are only 
somewhat more likely to be found in the 5-14 years of 
experience category compared with other male cohorts, 
and more likely than females to be either close to the 
beginning or the end of their careers. These data present 
quite different "age-and-stage" profiles for female and 
male part-time teachers, suggesting that their contractual 
support and professional development needs are likely to 
be quite different. 

The assumption that all part-time assignments are either 
initiated by the teacher to accommodate personal cir- 
cumstances, or else that they represent Job-entry 
strategies in a tight employment market may be 
erroneous. One organization forwarded an internal memo 
which indicated that in surveying selected part-time 
teachers, it was found that the employing board had 
initiated more than half the requests for part-time 
assignments and that it had, in some cases, used the 
"family responsibilities" of the teacher as its reason: the 
same board, along with others, listed "teacher stress" as 
the explanation for both teacher and board-initiated 
reassignments to part-time teaching. Whether such 
pejorative assumptions about how women ought to 
accommodate competing demands are commonly held 
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is not known, nor is it known if a part-time assignment 
is generally seen as an appropriate substitute for 
Employee Assistance Program (EAP) services. 

For most teacher groups, concerns regarding the benefits 
of part-time teachers have focused on parity. This 
imdoubtedly constitutes an improvement over random 
disparity, but it falls short of framing a supportive 
response to women’s needs. Resorting to a defense of 
"indMdual choice" may be tantamount~tb' condoning ’ 
inequity if choice is neither free nor informed. The costs 
are not insubstantial, as this excerpt from CTF’s 
Economic Service Notes points out: 

"Women Teachers Suffer Most from Career Inter- 
ruption 

A new federal study says that women who interrupt 
their paid labour force activity in order to assume 
family duties are likely to suffer a sizable loss of 
earning capacity that may continue for many years 
after their re-entry into the labour force. According to 
the study, women who leave the work force for a 
decade or longer wUi experience present value post re- 
entry earnings losses typically exceeding $80,000 over 
the remainder of their working careers. 

The biggest losers are women teachers who step off the 
career ladder for a period, thereby losing many oppor- 
tunities for promotion and pay raises. Only female 
managers in Saskatchewan and Manitoba are eypected 
to sustain greater losses than teachers in these two 
provinces. According to the study, a 40 year old female 
teacher who re-enters her profession after a 10-year 
absence will forego present value earnings of nearly 
$159,000 over the remainder of her career. In com- 
parison a 40 year-old female nurse who resumes her 
career after a decade will suffer present value earnings 
losses amounting to about $40,000 over the remainder 
of her career. 

As shown in the chart and table, the study found that 
women teachers in Ontario had the most to lose in 
terms of earnings foregone as a result of a 1 0-year 
absence from the ivorkforce. Meanwhile, female 
teachers in Saskatchewan and Manitoba would incur 
the lowest potential loss in earnings over the remainder 
of their teaching careers, an average of about 
$113,000."^° 
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Figure 2.4.2. 1 



250 



Present Vnlue of Earnings Gap*, by Occupation and Region 



200 - 



150 - 







100 - 



Clexical 



Nurslns 



Teacher Manager All Occupations 



Atlantic 


$39,039 


$42,046 


$148,049 


$106,173 


$87,839 




46,692 


55,111 


138,842 


114,302 


86,542 


m Ont. 


48,906 


34,030 


213,446 


142,326 


96,968 


Sask.-Man. 


37,743 


_ 


113,419 


118,754 


60.628 


Alta 


55,578 


56,515 


177,841 


99,081 


91365 


iH B.C, 


36,027 


44,140 


154,394 


116,658 


85,144 


Mcda 


43,807 


40,128 


158,659 


123,048 


86,099 



«E&niings gap of a female, age 40, xe-entering tibe workforce after a 10 year absence. 



Source : Richard Kerr. Report prepared for the Department of JusUce and Status of Women Canada. An 
Economic Model to Assist In the Determination of Spousal Support. Spring. 1992. 



It should be noted that while these calculations are bas< 
on "time-out" from the profession rather than part-time 
employment, it is appeirent both the issues and the 
consequences to individual benefits are similar. If the 
impact on pension benefits were to be added to this 
calculation, and made widely known to teachers, perhaps 
women’s choices would be different. While it would be 
utterly inappropriate to set out to discourage women from 
exercising choice, it is more than appropriate that the 
profession assist in ensuring choices are informed by an 
understanding of consequences. 



Quality of (work)life, however, is much more than salary 
paid for hours taught. The question of teaching part-time 
and how it influences women teachers’ lives is revisited in 
section 3.3.1. 
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2.5 In a Mirror: Women in Teacher Orgemizations 



Teacher organizations operate within a complex 
framework influenced by forces within and outside 
organizational control. Historically, teacher organizations 
were established to protect the individusil rights of 
teachers through ensuring commonality of treatment, and 
through working towards an improved general standard 
of rights and benefits. Swn after their establishment, 
teachers’ organizations committed themselves to the 
improvement of qualifications and teaching practice as a 
means of enhancing the professionalism of teachers and 
service to communities. During the 1970’s, with many of 
the foundatlonsd goads of teacher organizations achieved, 
increased attention began to be paid to the well-being of 
individual teachers and to their personal as well as 
professional needs. With differing degrees of confidence, 
teacher organizations also began to exert their influence 
on the political and sociad issues of the day. 

Within these multiple roles, teacher organizations must 
accommodate several sets of dualities: the conservatism 
of protecting hard-won benefits with the activism required 
to make progress in new employer-employee environ- 
ments; the need to ensure the interests of the majority 
while still servicing the interests of the individual; the 
occasional contests between assigning resources to 
promoting the professional or economic welfare of 
teachers. With more than enough to do pursuing these 
fundamental goals, organizations struggle to decide on 
which issues and to what extent they will venture into 
causes not mandated by the charters of their or- 
ganizations. Teacher organizations can be tom between 
attending to issues over which they have moderate 
control, and those over which they can have only moder- 
ate influence. 



2 . 5.1 Influence and Responsibility 



During the last two decades, eveiy Canadian teacher 
organization has stmggled with the role of women in the 
profession, and in particular with the role of women 
within the organizations themselves. During the 1960*s 
and 1970’s it was more common than not to find 



provincial/territorial teacher organizations lead and 
staffed exclusively by men. Fledgling movements, or- 
ganized in different ways in the face of varying degrees of 
support and acrimony appeared within every or- 
ganization. Overall, the influence of these groups and 
their ideas has been considerable, and at least at the level 
of policy, teacher organizations have joined those 
explicitty in favour of gender equity. 



The development of women teacher-leaders has been an 
important component of "women’s programs", and indeed 
the participation of women has increased more substan- 
tially within teacher organizations than it has in 
education generally. Although this change could be said 
to merely mirror women’s advancement in Canadian 
society generally, the programs themselves would appear 
to have been influential. The majority of women in 
leadership positions at the provincial/territorial le^^el have 
been closely associated with the "women’s movement" 
inside their organizations prior to their elections to office 
or their appointments to staff positions. Other women 
teachers have found that their inclination to identify with 
an analysis of gender inequity increased meirkedly when 
they assumed a leadership position within an or- 
ganizational structure still influenced by the values of 
what was once the preserve of white, late-career males. 



Even as teacher organizations were beginning to question 
their adoption of a paradigm that suited ever-fewer 
individuals, women leaders still had to deal with the 
values of ministries, directors, superintendents, trustee 
leaders and the media. As new leaders recognized that 
teacher organization work rested more on influence than 
power, they realized their capabilities could be buried 
under the sexist preconceptions of others. 

As Arlie Hochschild notes in ’The Second Shift", career 
commitment is what you have when the needs of work 
and family collide, and work wins.^‘ In general, while 
working for teachers has been enormously satisfying for 
many, it.s satisfactions have been gained at great personal 
cost. This has been true for both men and women, but 
women have had typically different kinds of conflicts to 
resolve in atmospheres not necessarily supportive of 
women’s obligations and desires to livf; lives of balance. 
The pressures women feel to succeed are magnified by 
the lens of gender through which they are viewed. 



"Throughout my career, promo- 
tions came almost naturally, 
because, as it were, J was ready 
and there at the right time when 
there were openings. I did my 
master*s degree in education 
part-time while teaching. J was 
also involved in the teacher 
ossociotion’s committees and I 
was a member of the board for 
three years. My l\fe as an ad- 
ministrator is rather demcui- 
ding; however, it is also a life 
which brins/s me great satis- 
faction.** 






BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



work includem oMmimting 
teacherm to emtimate re du ced 
income due to dieediiUty or reti- 
rement* Only three or Jour timee 
I encountered a direct comment 
much am Td like a mecond opi- 
nioUf a man*m opinion on this.** 
More disconcerting are the o<> 
camions when In the presence of 
a mole colleague who has a 
different area of e xp e r t is e, I 
provide the information request- 
ed ~a^~tHe~ydUjckt}^up qiu^loii 
and eye contact are directed to 
my male colleague. It is easy 
enough to persist and respond 
hut inside it feels as though Fm 
not visible, my knowledge sus- 
pect until rubber stamped by 
mole €uUhority.** 



In most teacher organizations, women are still not 
represented at the most senior staff levels, and thqr are 
more likely to be assigned internally to non-economic 
portfolios. The gender segregation of the profession 
within its own organizations may not be as dramatic as 
in the teaching force, but it still exists. At elected levels, 
women are comprising a greater proportion of decision- 
makers, a trend replicated in boards of education and 
municipal councils. Coincidentally, power appears to be 
.shifting away from. local _and jeyenproyinci^/ territorial 
institutions as there is greater recognition that the 
movements which are reshaping education and Canadian 
life are propelled by nation^ and international interests 
rather far removed from local events. Is it possible 
"women are allowed to play" only when the game matters 
less? 



TABLE P 



Elected officers of teacher organizations and CTF, 
by gender in numbers and as a percentage of the total 



Teacher 

Oraanization 


Female 


Male 


Total 


Percentage 

Female 


Percentage 

Male 


BCTF 


5 


6 


11 


45.5% 


54.5% 


ATA 


8 


13 


21 


38.1 


61.9 


STF 


3 


7 


10 


30 


70 


MTS 


7 


8 


15 


47 


53 


OTF 


15 


45 


60 


25 


75 


AEFO 


14 


20 


34 


41.2 


58.8 


OECTA 


4 


5 


9 


44.4 


55.6 


OPSTF 


1 


9 


10 


10 


90 


FWTAO 


31 


0 


31 


100 


0 


OSSTF 


3 


4 


7 


42.9 


57.1 


PART 


14 


17 


31 


45.2 


54.8 


NBTA 


10 


22 


32 


31.2 


68.8 


AEFNB 


10 


12 


22 


45.5 


54.5 


NSTU 


5 


15 


20 


25 


75 


PEITF 


3 


6 


9 


33.3 


66.7 


NTA 


5 


10 


15 


33.3 


66.7 


NWTTA 


9 


13 


22 


40.9 


59.1 


YTA 


21 


12 


33 


63.6 


36.4 


CTF 


8 


22 


30 


26.7 


73.3 



Source: Data compiled by CTF for 1992-93 Staff Directory 



TABLE 9 



Presidents oj Member organizations and CTF, 
by gender, 1982-83 to 1992-93 



Teacher 

Oraanization 


Female 


Male 


BCTF 


1 


4 


ATA 


2 


2 


STF 


1 


3 


MTS .. . 


5 - 


...5.. 


OTF 


3 


7 


AEFO 


1 


5 


OECTA 


2 


4 


OPSTF 


1 


5 


FWTAO 


9 


0 


OSSTF 


1 


3 


PART 


1 


2 


NBTA 


1 


5 


AEFNB 


1 


5 


NSTU 


1 


4 


PEITF 


3 


2 


NTA 


1 


5 


NWTTA 


0 


4 


YTA 


1 


4 


CTF 


2 


4 



Source: Data provided by CTF Member organizations 



TABLE R 



"Professional Staff' of teacher organizations, 
by gender, in number and as a percentage of the total 



Teacher 

Oraanization 


Female 


Male 


Percentage 

Female 


Percentage 

Male 


BCTF 


13 


18 


41 .9% 


58.1% 


ATA 


5 


18 


21 .7 


78.3 


STF 


4 


12 


25.0 


75.0 


MTS 


8 


14 


36.4 


63.6 


OTF 


4 


4 


50.0 


50.0 


AEFO 


3 


6 


33.3 


66.7 


OECTA 


9 


14 


39.1 


60.9 


OPSTF 


4 


11 


26.7 


73.3 


FWTAO 


35 


- 


100 


0 


OSSTF 


8 


21 


27.6 


72.4 


PART 


1 


4 


20 


80 


NBTA 


1 


5 


16.7 


83.3 


AEFNB 


1 


2 


33.3 


66.7 


NSTU 


4 


7 


36.4 


63.6 


PEITF 


0 


3 


0 


100 


NTA 


2 


7 


22.2 


77.8 


NWTTA 


1 


2 


33.3 


66.7 


YTA 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Source; Data compiled by CTF for 1992-93 Staff Directory 
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TABLE S 



"Senior Staff' of teacher organizations and CTF, by gender, 1992-93 



Teacher 

Organization 


Secretary General or 
equivalent 


Assistant Secretary 
General or equivalent 




Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


BCTF 


X 






X 


ATA 




X 




X 


STF ■ " " 




X 




X 


MTS 




X 




X 


OTF 


X 








AEFO 




X 




X 


OECTA 




X 




X 


OPSTF 




X 




X 


FWTAO 


X 




X 




OSSTF 




X 




X 


PART 




X 


X 




NBTA 




X 




X 


AEFNB 




X 






NSTU 




X 




X 


PEITF 




X 






NTA 




X 






NWTTA 




X 






CTF 




X 




X 



Source: Data compiled by CTF for 1992-93 Staff Directory 



TABLE T 



Leadership in local associations /branches 
or equivalent, by gender, as a percentage of total 
selected teacher organization 



Teacher 

Organization 


President or equivalent 


Female 


Male 


BCTF 


41% 


59% 


ATA 


30.5 


69.5 


STF 


41 .0 


59.0 


MTS 


43.3 


56.7 


AEFO 


50.5 


49.5 


OECTA 


32.7 


67.3 


OPSTF 


38.9 


61.1 


FWTAO 


100 


0 


PAPT 


34.3 


65.7 


NBTA 


39.3 


60.7 


AEFNB 


52.6 


47.4 


NSTU 


33.3 


66.7 


PEITF 


60.0 


40.0 


NTA 


19.3 


80.7 



Source; Data compiled by CTF for 1992-93 Staff birectory 
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TABLE U 

Partic^ation in teacher organization 
standirui/ advisory committees, 
by gender, as a percent 
of total participation 



Teacher 

oraanization 


Female 


Male 


ATA 


37.0% 


63.0% 


“STF 




— 39:0 — 


OTF 


38.1 


61 .9 


OPSTF 


24.2 


75.8 


FWTAO 


100 


0 


AEFNB 


48.9 


51.1 


NSTU 


42.4 


57.6 


PEITF 


48.9 


51 .1 


NTA 


49.2 


50.8 



Source: Data compiled by CTF for 1992-93 Staff Directory 



It would be misleading to suggest that men and women 
comprise opposing camps within teacher organizations. 
Many men were early and influential advocates for 
women’s greater voice and participation: some women 
have found the suggestion that women are collectively 
disadvantaged to be demeaning. Women argue and vote 
against each other much as men do on some issues. Yet 
when it is well known that polls on political issues 
demonstrate a "gender gap" of opinion which suggests 
men and women tend to see things differently and hold 
different priorities, it would be unwise to assume teacher 
organizations have not shifted to some extent because of 
women’s participation. 

Experience influences priorities. If the leadership of 
teacher organizations had rested almost exclusively in the 
hands of primary teachers or history teachers during the 
last five or six decades, it would be reasonable to assume 
some reflection of the experiences and priorities of these 
groups would have indelibly made their mark. It follows 
that our organizations have been shaped by a history of 
androcentric experience, and that they are being 
reshaped by a present of fragile near-equity. What the 
future holds will depend largely on the organizations’ 
abilities to deal with quallty-of-life issues for women. 
Unless this happens, only women prepared to replicate 
the old model will be able to function effectively as the 
profession’s leaders. 
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2.6 Jfjffirming Equity 



Those with the ability to influence change in education 
systems haye a range of options at their disposal, 
depending on their respective jurisdictions. Teacher 
organizations can express their beliefs through policy 
directed towards others (e.g. school boards and 
ministries), but the existence of these policies does not. 
by it self , in dicate the rela tive p riorit y of the statement or__ 
the tenacity with which action on the part of others \^li 
be lobbied. Teacher organizations have greater control 
over their own jurisdictions and can decide such-and- 
such shall happen (e.g., support staff shall have the right 
to extended parental leave benefits). School boards can 
translate policies into practice through the allocation of 
resources (e.g. to promote gender-equity Inservlce educa- 
tion). Ministries have these options at their disposal, but 
in addition they are in a position to mandate and not just 
encourage change. 

Linda MacLeod summarized the growth of affirmative 
action/employment equity policies and programs in her 
1988 report as follows: 

"Most provinces /territories now have policies on affir- 
mative action for women teachers, (only P.E.I. and Alberta 
have no policies), cdthough qffirmative action programs of 
local Boards are still not widespread outside Ontario and 
Quebec. In most provinces and territories, because the 
implementation of affirmative action programs is voluntary, 
provincial/ territorial association members are stiU at the 
information spreading stage, trying to ensure that local 
Boards and associations are aware of the substance of the 
provincial/ territorial policy on qffirmative action, the need 
for qffirrriative action programs, and the existence of 
implementation models. 

Ontario has been the leader in qffirmative action 
programs, xxs early as 1973, the Ministry of Education 
requested that Boards establish a voluntary qffirmative 
action program to increase women’s representation in 
senior positions. In 1984, the Ministry announced an 
incentive fund to further encourage school boards to 
develop and implement an qffirmative action program for 
their female employees. By 1986, 79% of school board 
employees worked for boards with qffirmative action 
policies. In the 1987 Omnibus Bill to amend the Education 
Act, a clause was included empowering the Minister to 
require boards to establish and maintain a policy of 
qffirmative accion."^^ 



Advances across Canada since 1988, with some notable 
exceptions, have not shifted philosophically from the 
position that the "under-uUllzatlon" of women In leader- 
ship positions is undesirable, that barriers should be 
identified and removed, and that Boards should set 
medium or long-term goals to assess change in women’s 
participation In attaining professional goals. The phrases 
"affirmative action" and "employment equity" have become 
generie-and- th^-are-used 4o-describe a-wide range-of - 
positions fi’om those which rest primarily on educative 
strategies and good intentions to those few which are 
compliance and results-focused. As well, many affir- 
mative action initiatives (such as that of Nova Scotia) 
have moved fi’om recognizing women specifically (1988) to 
including "visible minority groups" (1989). 

Alberta and P.E.I., noted by MacLeod as not having 
endorsed policies by 1988, have both been active in 
building institutional support for affirming equity. In 
1990, the Alberta Teachers’ Association adopted for the 
first time a statement supporting employment equity, and 
urging the government of Alberta to foster board-spon- 
sored programs. The policy refers to "goals and timelines" 
only insofar as it ur^ s school boards to undertake 
programs to provide opportunities for women to become 
qualified for administrative positions. 

In 1990, the Prince Edward Island Teachers’ Federation 
requested their Department of Education to "develop a 
comprehensive plan oj action to promote equal opportunity 
and encourage gender equity ... inchuiing specific objec- 
tives and actions". This proposal includes but is not 
limited to the hiring and promotion of teachers. 

As an equality rights strategy, affirmative ac- 
tion/employment equity, when it refers to a concrete 
program rather than a vague set of intentions, has not 
been universally or easily endorsed by teachers, boards 
of education or the general public. The ill-informed can 
dismiss such programs as little more than "reverse 
discrimination", or the use of quotas to appoint incom- 
petents. These arguments are very appealing to those 
who start from the assumption that appointments up 
until this time have been free of gender-preference and 
bias, and that the most competent individual has been 
appointed unfailingly in every competition. Because it 



'7 tend to believe that where I 
workf women have equal access 
to positions of responsibility in 
education. However^ not all 
wom en h€ we the ne cessa ry 
health or conditions to put in 
the time required.** 



**The yotmg women teachers are 
the hardest to convince of the 
inequities and uxmten*s issues. 
Perhtq>s they don*t want the 
pain* the responsibility?** 



*1 believe that women educatore 
take on more remponsibility and 
therefore have a more d^Jicidt 
task than men. It is high time 
that women leom to say no (Le. 
that they take on less respon^ 
sibility) and that men team to 
say yes (Le. that they take on 
more responsibility) In our 
schools. It is only then thot we 
will be able to say that work in 
schools is evenly shared between 
women and men. That is my 
dream. When will it become 
reality? Probably not for some 
time because even today in 
1993, the decision-making power 
on what happens In schools ond 
how it happens rests udth men. 
Clearly they see no advantage to 
a better allocation of tasks.** 



is necessaiy to address these false premises before 
constructing an argument to support the structural 
Interventions of AA/EE, the defense is much more com- 
plex than the criticism. Critics also tend to be convinced 
that there has been a massive takeover of educational 
leadership by women during the last decade. 

Most would wish that remedying gender inequity could be 
acco mplis hed wi thou t leg isla tive intrusion, smd ^^qut 
any individuals feeling that their personal career 
aspirations might be compromised as a result of reducing 
collective advantage. Yet, after two decades of "good 
intentions", it is hard to dispute that the facts 
demonstrate minimal advancement for women inside the 
profession in those domains controlled by external deci- 
sion-makers. Women have increased their qualifications 
and experience, their aspirations are rising, and their 
expertise is being utilized inside their own organizations. 
Women’s leadership styles are being endorsed (and, 
indeed, taught to men). Their numbers Inside the 
profession are Increasing. Each of these factors is related 
to leadership, and together they might suggest that a 
"free-market" approach to leadership appointments would 
eradicate the need for special measures to advance wo- 
men. A knowledgeable assessment of the facts, however, 
leads inevitably to the conclusion that there are really 
only two choices: for women to remain under-utilized 
and vmder-represented or to adopt a concrete plan of 
change which obliges all parties to go beyond good 
intentions. 



2.7 Teachers as Women 

The last decade has seen an increasing awareness of the 
risks of being female. It has also been a time when pride 
in the value of women’s priorities, the legitimacy of 
women’s experience and the effectiveness of women’s 
skills have been celebrated. TWs pride has supported 
women in new ventures, and reduced women’s will- 
ingness to be held responsible for their own oppression. 
It has reduced women’s tolerance for having their realities 
trivialized: in 1992 it is difficult to believe that less than 
ten years ago the first parliamentary mention of violence 
against women was met with spontaneous laughter. 



These two parallel and near-countervailing trends of 
heightened vulnerability and heightened confidence have 
propelled the profession toward more assertive positions 
on issues of consequence to women because they are 
women, and not only because they are women teachers. 

Recognition of the relevancy of "women’s issues" to the 
profession has meant most often the development of 
policies, bu^more concrete actions have been tak^ as 
well. These include the presentation of briefs on employ- 
ment equity, taking public positions on the desirability of 
a national childcare program, developing inservice 
education on gender equity issues for young women, 
funding special international development programs 
targeted to women, making donations to battered 
women’s shelters, and supporting a number of other 
commendable initiatives which recognize that quality of 
life is mediated by gender. 



Awareness has grown that issues common to women 
outside the profession also require attention within it. 
Understandably, it has sometimes been easier to con- 
demn the outside world for the existence of certain harsh 
realities than to take responsibility for recognizing their 
existence closer to home. 



2.7.1 Sexual Harassment 



Spurred by membership and the progress of legislation, 
teachers have been obliged to consider issues such as 
sexual harassment within their own workplaces. Is 
sexual harassment a significant and frequent occurrence 
in women teachers’ lives? There is no available evidence 
to answer this question. No study of women teachers 
which asks women about their own experiences has been 
identified. Data describe only those cases which are 
reported, and neglect the many cases which go un- 
reported, situations which women attempt to endure, to 
resolve by themselves or to avoid by changing job 
assignments. Whether policies have deterred sexual 
harassment is also not known. Those who wish to know 
rather than speculate need to invest in information- 
gathering. 



**My subject is hcwcuisment . J 
believe that wcmeru especially 
in this prof essioTU are victims of 
harassment or rather o f abuse of 
power Jhmi principals, and that 
they don*t have the necessary 
tools to face this fact. This 
happens fairly often in schools 
u>h£Te the minority of the teach‘ 
ing stqff are women and the 
principal and viceprincipals are 
men. The quality of life of these 
women is not whtU it should be. 
Corferences on the subject would 
surely be useful in irforming 
these teachers of their rights 
and also their limitations. 
This happens far more often 
than you thinJc/^ 
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The concept of sexual harassment could not exist prior to 
a shared cultural understanding that masculine preroga- 
tive ought not to extend to coercing sexual compliance. 
Hovvever, an analysis of the assumptions underlying the 
language of education policies, contract clauses and 
employed directives quite clearly demonstrates that there 
is a continuum of awareness of the nature and gravity of 
harassment, and a conflicted view of culpability and 
responsibility in the event of harassment. Ministerial 
statements, teacher organization Eind board policies are 
situated in various positions along this continuum: 

• Some go to considerable lengths to emphasize the 
perception that sexual harassment is "gender-neutral", 
i.e. 

"A victim of sexual harassment may he male or 
female and the harasser may be male or female or 
of the same sex as the victim", (ministry statement) 

• Some consider acts to be an offense only if the 
offender is consciously aware that the behaviour is 
inappropriate, i.e. 

"Sexual harassment ...is defined as any repeated 
sexual advances, remarks or behaviour that is 
demeaning that the person ... knows or oi^ht 
reasonably to know is unwelcome", (board statement) 

• Some view sexual harassment as existing only if it is 
repeated, i.e. 

"Sexual harassment should be defined os any repeated 
and unwelcome sexual comment, look, suggestion or 
physical contact that creates discorrfort (etc). "(teacher 
organization policy) 

• Some require a response which would requii'e the 
exercise of more power than most victims have at their 
disposal, i.e. 

"The .sexual harassment victim should tell the 
harasser to stop the offending conduct irrmxedxatehj. 
This may be done verbally or in writing. If possible, 
any verbal wamiry given a harasser should be 
given in the presence of a witness. "(departmental policy) 

"A member shall on making an adverse report on 
another member, furnish him with a written state- 
ment of the report", (teacher organization policy) 
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• Most policies recommend "remediation" well short of 
the punitive action available within the exercise of 
professional or managerial disciplinary powers, l.e. 
"DisctpUnary measures taken will be influenced by 
a variety of factors including, but not limited to, the 
persistence of the harasser, the seveiity of the 
behaviour, and the willingness of the harasser to 
change his/her behoiriour.'tdepartmental policy) 

"(Following a complaint) "the personnel officer... will 
express concern about the incidents to the other 
party and request that the behaviour cease. The 
expected outcome of the discussion is an trformal 
resolution to the incident."(teacher organization internal 
policy) 



Each of these examples Is drawn from statements which 
no doubt reflect good Intentions, but each suggests only 
a superficial recognition that sexual harassment Is the 
abuse of power In a system In which power has been 
distributed by gender. Burglary exists by virtue of a 
single act of theft, not repeated acts of theft. Burglars are 
expected to know stealing Is an offense; It Is not up to tlie 
person robbed to Instruct the burglar on the law or to 
record their conversations with the perpetrator. While 
mediation between a thief and his or her victim might be 
a desirable component of the aftermath of burglary, few 
would consider it complete resolution of the affair. Those 
who And the parallel between burglary and harassment 
Inappropriate should be called upon to explain the 
differences. 

There continues to be a perception of "dual victimization" 
with respect to sexual harassment and. In general, 
towards those charged with sexual offenses of any kind, 
the vast majority of whom are male. This remains one of 
the most problematic and contentious outstanding issues 
In reconceptualizing gender equity. The male who would 
never exploit women sexually Is at some disadvantage in 
understanding the pervasive reality of gendered power- 
plays in the lives of women. By choosing not to act 
offensively, adult men can free themselves from experi- 
encing the pathetic machismo of the harasser; women 
cannot choose whether or not they will become victims. 
While It Is true that same-gender and female-male 
harassment exists. Incidents of this kind, while 



'lAs a young and female prin- 
cipal in a mostly male group of 
administrators 1 worked very 
hard to establish collegial rela- 
tionships with my colleagues. It 
is ^tradition** for all school ad- 
ministrators in my district to 
attend a three-day out-qftown 
retreat^r professional develop- 
ment purposes. Predictably f the 
majority of the networking takes 
place during the cfter hours 
socialization activities 

'T hod been principal for three or 
four years when I found myse\f 
wandering from room to room 
with a group of colleagues du- 
ring on evening of socialization. 
We entered a room - it was not 
unusual for me to be the only 
female In a group of this kind - 
and a voice said quite clearly 
**Jump herV* The remark went 
unchallenged. I left. I never 
pursued the issue. The superin- 
tendent of schools had been in 
that room and had not chal- 
lenged the remark. Within seve- 
ral years I left that district to 
work for a more enlightened 
employer.** 
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perhaps deeply troublesome on a personal level, are 
mitigated by a shared cultural understanding that the 
perpetrators are deviating from cultural norms; victims 
are likely to be much more clear In their own minds that 
the offense is an offense. Women are more likely to see 
sexual harassment as inevitable, and since it is widely 
endorsed and denied, they know that to follow the route 
of Involving others in dealing with a complaint is to wear 
the label of trouble-maker forever. 

These comments on sexual harassment have been 
included in this discussion for three reasons. The first is 
the importance of the issue itself in determining quality 
of life of women. The second is to illustrate the inter- 
connectedness of quality-of-life issues for women: it is not 
credible to believe that sexual harassment will continue 
unabated in the "outside world" but cease to exist in 
central offices, teacher organization offices and schools. 
Finally, it is included to point out that "having a policy" 
on an issue like sexual harassment is unlikely, alone, to 
discourage behaviour which is tacitly accepted, nor are 
policies which superficially support equity necessarily free 
of the assumptions which perpetuate inequity. 



*%f we mention violence of 
teachers towards students, I 
believe it is mostly verbal 
violence. Often, its victims ore 
poor, powerless, less IntelUj^t, 
weaker. Yet it is these children 
who need love the most.** 



2.7.2 Women, Violence, Quality of Life and Schools 

The increasing Incidence of violence in classrooms, 
playgrounds and hallways has made it clear that schools 
are no longer able to claim an exemption from the 
violence of the streets, television and many homes. 



'There is <uiother type of 
violence I would like to mention, 
because my children speak of It 
at home: violence between chil- 
dren. They con be quite cruel 
tott>arci eoch other. LcUely, I 
noticed that more and more 
frequently, there is physical 
violence between children, 
because girls are udnninq more 
and more battles between girls 
and with boys. How do we reme- 
dy this situation?** 



Teacher organizations are among those which have found 
it difficult to gather data on school violence. What 
constitutes a "minor" or "major" Incident is often not 
defined: outcomes are not as clear-cut as one finds in the 
final minutes of televised drama. Some officials are 
reluctant to encourage sensationalized public attention 
which might create a self-fulfilling prophecy. Others have 
cast the problem as one only of "vulnerability of teachers" 
which, while it is of legitimate concern, creates an 
artificial separation between perpetrators and victims. If 
schools are violent, both students and adults are vic- 
timized. 



Much school violence is the inevitable result of a distorted 
construction of masculinity, in which "manly" is defined 
as domineering, aggressive and hostile. For many boys 
and young men, masculinity is synonymous with dis- 
playing contempt for women. Girls are becoming aware 
that the compliance and passivity associated with being 
stereotyplcally feminine are little more than Invitations to 
be victimized; to be perceived as an unlikely target 
requires a toughness and agression from girls with few 
role models other than the behaviour of males. 



While both sound research and sensationalism have 
accompanied acts of student violence, there has been 
little said about how poisonous and distorted views of 
gender- appropriate behaviours mediate the problems and 
could Inform the solutions. Some advocate the equivalent 
of "making the schools tougher than the kids", others 
advocate the teaching of stress reduction and mediation/ - 
conflict resolution strategies to students. Some programs 
to address violence integrate many approaches, but most 
of these are devoted to dealing with the manifestations 
rather than the roots of violence. No program has been 
identified which names the male prerogative to use 
violence as a component of the problem of school 
violence. Solutions which are based on incomplete 
analyses of problems are doomed to be ineffective. 

As noted by King and Peart (see section 3.4.1), women 
teachers are more likely than male teachers to feel at 
personal risk in their schools. This finding needs to be 
placed against the backdrop of more-or-less perpetual 
anxiety women feel regarding their vulnerability. 

An analysis of which teachers are most likely to 
experience abuse from students is found in a report of 
the Manitoba Teachers’ Society, (1990). Several graphs 
present survey results on teacher characteristics and 
incidence of abuse, reporting variables such as teachers’ 
age. level taught, assignment, urban/rural location, etc. 
The following paragraph identifies the two most mathe- 
matically significant variables found among any of the 
dimensions examined: 



*And since there is more cund 
more violence between boys €uxd 
girls (Le. those who are dcUing, 
Jealousy problems, posses- 
siveness), it would be very help- 
Jul if resource persons spoke to 
young tuiolescents about this 
subject in our schools.** 



**As a teacher, u>oman« single 
mother of an e^hteen year old 
daughter, I am beginning to feel 
burned out, powerless to make 
change in our educational sys- 
tem. For a variety of reasons, I 
hcwe not pursued administrcttion 
in a Ictrge system. As an elemen- 
tary tecwher, I teach htanan 
r^fhts issues in my classroom; I 
attend workshops and give 
workshops €uid run students* 
groups about gender equity, 
violettce against women. I cir- 
culate petitions and publish 
articles and mount campaigns. 
But until our system has been 
changed to on equit€»ble one, my 
daughter, my Jemale students 
and I, are in danger. We need a 
sqfe environment.** 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



'Today, inourschoolSf Itisq/ten 
the teachers who are the least 
respected. Where have we gone 
wrong and haw can we remedy 
this situation^ which ojten leads 
to violence? And how do we 
explain that violence issues 
concern mostly young boysT' 



"When these results were examined by gender, it was 
found that a significantly higher proportion of female 
teachers (66%) reported experiencing physical abuse 
than male teachers (34%). Survey results also 
indicated that female teachers were much more likely 
to experience harassment (66%) than male teachers 
(34%).^ 



No graph highlighted this finding. Although this gender 
difference is noted among the report’s many conclusions, 
no reference to gender is made in the recommendations, 
nor is there any gender-analysis of other dimensions of 
the study such as teachers’ willingness to report, support 
offered by administration, etc. 



While this commentaiy may be read as critical, it should 
be noted that the Manitoba Teachers’ Society report at 
least includes gender as a variable in its study. In most 
cases, school violence is treated as a gender-neutral 
phenomenon. If societal violence is not gender-neutral, 
it is implausible to conclude that school violence would 
be. This understanding needs to permeate our discus- 
sions of "safe schools". 
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3 (Women) Teachers in Canada: 
Their Work and Quality of Life 



In 1990, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation commis- 
sioned Dr. Alan King and Dr. Marjorie Peart to conduct 
an extensive survey of Canadian teachers and to report 
their findings. While concern about teacher stress and 
satisfaction motivated CTF’s decision to invest in tliis 
research, the subjects of inquiry expanded to include the 
nature of teachers’ work, certain aspects of teachers’ 
personal lives, teachers’ relationships with their col- 
leagues and their beliefs about education. The report was 
published by CTF in September, 1992, as Teachers in 
Canada: Their Work and Quality of Life . The following 
examines the meaning of the gender differences reported 
by the authors, calling upon a variety of sources to better 
understand teachers as women and women as teachers. 
It begins, however, with a discussion of the exclusion of 
the topic of gender from mainstream research and debate. 



3.1 Working from the Margins 



In 1989, a review of the voluminous literature on school 
reform published during the preceding five year period 
was subjected to line-by-line analysis. It concluded that 
less than 1% of the 60,000 lines of content on school 
reform dealt with gender equity, and that this inclusion, 
when it appeared, was most often in the form of an 
afterthought.^ 



There is an easy and efficient way to catalogue education 
literature. Into one section goes all the "real" material, 
academic discourse, politically-inspired reports and 
reviews of reviews. The second section is labelled "other", 
and it is here that the marginalized voices speak to each 
other. If material deals in any substantive way with 
questions of gender, this is the categoiy to which it is 
relegated. Mainstream education literature, experts and 
critics tend not to feel obliged to identify, understand or 
challenge existing gender inequities. 



*ln the classroom I encourage 
female students to reach for 
careers of their own - not just 
something until they are mar- 
ried* I am always fighting for 
some caxisefor my students or 
me. Men administrators, men. 
teachers think status of women 
is to be ignored or a threat. I 
€:ould write 10 pages at least.** 



As anyone familiar with the content of the "other" section 
will attest, there is now overwhelming evidence that 
gender mediates all aspects of education just as it 
mediates all aspects of life. Paradoxically, one of the 
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characteristics of the social construction of gender has 
been the invisibility of this dynamic, especially to those 
who have been among the most privileged or most 
disadvantaged by the distribution of power flowing from 
gender. The centrality of gender need not be denied when 
it can safely be ignored. To point out the centrality of 
gender is, often, to risk credibility and to relegate oneself, 
as well as one’s concerns, to marginality. If this is true 
when the subject of analysis is students and their 
classroom, then it is even more evident when questions 
are raised about the interaction between gender and the 
practice of teaching. 



Teachers in Canada is not about marginality; it was 
commissioned to be a study of all teachers. Some may 
find its assumptions regarding what constitutes quality 
of work life, and its implicit separation of personal and 
professional spheres, to replicate a mainstream, andro- 
centric and segmentalized approach to organizing 
meaning. Discussions of teachers and teaching are rarely 
intentionally gender-biased, but their pretence of gender- 
neutrality may perpetuate existing biases. As Jane 
Roland Martin points out, philosophical analyses of 
teaching and education have been founded upon the 
premise that sex is a difference that makes no difference. 



"Although throughout history women have reared and 
taught the young and have themselves been educated, 
they are excluded both as the subject and the objects 
of educational thought from the standard texts and an- 
thologies: as subjects, their philosophical works on 
education are ignored; as objects, works by women 
about their education and also their role as educators 
of the young are largely neglected. Moreover, the very 
definition of education and the educational realm 
adopted implicitly by the standard texts, and made 
explicit by contemporary analytic philosophers of edu- 
cation, excludes womert"^^ 



’Xtne qf the problems qf a vooman 
teacher is that basically we are 
not accepted as having some- 
thing vaUdJoje^jjfattd_ta_olj^ 
the students, be they male or 
fem€tle . it’s like there is no pro- 
blem • 'be quiet, don’t make wa- 
ves!". 



Like other studies which do not set out with the Intent of 
learning more about gender. Teachers in Canada , while 
making a substantial contribution to what is known 
about the profession. Informs questions of gender only 
when one looks between the lines. Gender differences are 
reported, but noting difference is not the same as dis- 
covering meaning. To move from noting difference to 
interpreting connections and correlations is necessarily 
speculative work. By definition, any conclusions reached 
in this manner risk being viewed as uncertain if not 
suspect. Whether they will be marginalized remains to be 
seen. 
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3.2 Decoding the Data: Profiles and Patterns 

3.2.1 Demographics and D^erences 

Survey participants reflected the known age, gender and 
role-clustering pattern of the profession, but as well their 
profiles reflected some often-overlooked gender charac- 
teristics. Among senior-grade teachers in their fifties and 
sixties, the ratio of males to females was nearly 3:1, 
among those in their twenties, females outnumbered 
males 2:1, confirming that the percentage of the teaching 
population that is female is undergoing a sharp increase. 

Females were more likely than males to have 15 or fewer 
years of experience: the reverse was true for those with 
more than 16 years of experience: 

* Teachers at the K-3 level were least likely to have 
a university degree (66%) and least likely to hold 
an advanced degree. 

* Between 65 and 70% of women teachers were 
married, compared with 75 to 80% of male 
teachers. 

* Those teaching senior students were least likely to 
be married if they were female, and most likely to 
be married if they were male. 

* Males were substantially more likely to be married 
to another teacher than were females, with K-3 
female teachers the least likely (16%) and 10-12/ 
OAC males (33%) the most likely to have a spouse 
in the same profession. 



3.2.2 Choosing to Teach; Choosing to Stay 

Males were more likely than females to have come to 
teaching after other possibilities, usually other profes- 
sions, were explored and not pursued due to lack of 
finances or low marks. Female teachers at all grade 
levels were more likely than males to indicate that 
teaching was their "first career choice", and more likely to 
say that their parents or guardians had influenced their 
career choices. As these quotes from survey respondents 
attest, "choice" is very much a gendered concept: 



*While I was at teacher*s college 
in 1960-61, it was very clear 
that if you became engaged you 
might not get a Job. I got my 
*Hng** at Christmas and didn't 
wear it to college or to the inter- 
view for my job In April/May of 
that year. I married In July - 
chfinged my name (as we did in 
those d<tys) and showed up at 
school with my married name as 
a big surprisefor my principal.'' 



"I come from a large family of eleven children and was 
always babysitting. I spent a lot of time around children 
In high school I visited a friend at Teachers’ College ... I 
took a year off ... and decided to become a teacher. 
Female. 13 years of experience. Grade 3, N.S."(p.27) 
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"The issue of quality of worklife 
for women is a crucial or^for 
me as a female ed uc ator but 
more than that it is an issue for 
me as a daughterf misterf wife^ 
individual. My iq;>bringing idos 
chvaeteristic of the traditional 
notion iffamUy whereby fema- 
les assumed *their role** and 
males theirs. After many years 
of subservience and obedience to 
parents, brothers and other male 
cuithoritieSf I realized J had 
followed In my mother*s foot- 
steps. A certain degree of**guilt** 
(the expected female reaction) is 
experienced when reflecting on 
upbringing. *Why do Jfeel as 
if I am betraying my parents if I 
do not fulfill all of the respon- 
sibilities of a **good wife, daugh- 
ter?** After much struggle and 
determination In recent years J 
hcwe worked to reach a state of 
equilibrium wher^ty I can move 
forw€ud without the mental 
baggage pulling me back.** 



"My mother was a teacher, and my brother was be(X)ming 
one. I tried being a nurse at first, but decided to go to 
university and become a teacher. 

Female, 18 years of experience. 

Grades 7-9, English. N.S." (p.28) 

"My family was not well to do. I got a government scholar- 
ship to Normal School (teacher's college now). As a 
woman, I had three choices -to be a secretary, a rvurse or 
a teacher. My choice was teaching. 

Female, 30 years of experience. Learning 
Resource Assistant. Grades 1-6, N.S." (p.29) 



Marked gender differences were found among "reasons for 
stajdng in the profession" as reported by respondents. 
The report lists 13 factors identified by teachers as 
influencing their decisions, but it provides a gender 
breakdown only for the following three "high-incidence" 
responses; 



Flgur* 3.2.2.1 

Factors Influencing decision to enter and to remain In teaching, by gender and 
grade group (% "very imponanr) 



To enter 




41 

41 

37 

30 

38 

31 
35 
30 




21 

21 

44 
37 
56 

45 



Female Male 

To work with young people 
K-3 

4^ 

7-9 

10- 12/0 AC 

To render an important service 
K-3 
4-6 
7-9 

10-12/OAC 
interest m subject area 
K-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12/OAC 



To remain 






% 

68 

66 

59 

43 
54 
48 
54 

44 

41 

38 

35 
28 

36 
29 

37 
29 



22 

20 

17 

15 

40 
33 
51 

41 
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Regrettably, no gender analysis of motivators such as 
"salary" or "opportunity for advancement" Is available. 
However, It Is unlikely that the altruistic tendencies 
found above would be likely to reverse for these Items. 
The authors do note that 53% of women compared with 
48% of men found the financial rewards of teaching 
"satlsfactoiy". These findings are somewhat consistent 
with the stereotype that women will "settle for less" when 
salary and benefits are discussed. If It Is In fact accurate, 
this tendency Is not necessarily a reflection of low self- 
worth or of women’s undemanding natures. Perhaps 
women's relative degree of satisfaction with their salaries 
simply reflects workforce realities: the average full-time 
female employee in Canada makes just over 60 cents for 
every dollar earned by a male. At least on the surface, 
male and female teachers are paid "the same", even If 
average male salaries exceed average female salaries in 
the profession by several thousand dollars (see section 
2.2.4). Thus in answering "satisfactory" in reaction to 
questions about salary. It Is quite possible that responses 
fror.\ women teachers cany the silent proviso, "con- 
si deilng the alternatives". 



3.2.3 Aspirations and Administration 



Those who choose to teach and choose to stay may also 
aspire to schcxjl administration. Aspiration Is a most 
complex outcome. Influenced by personal circumstances 
and characteristics, career stage, competency (or at least 
recognition of competency) and opportunity or dis- 
couragement. Aspiration Is also related to gender. 

An Interest In "vertical mobility" was expressed more 
often by men than women, and more often by older rather 
than younger teachers, although there are some Interest- 
ing variations within these tendencies. For example, 
women teaching at the most senior levels, an Increasing 
proportion of whom are younger than their male counter- 
parts, would appear to be at least as interested In this 
option as males. 



Figure 3 . 2 . 3. 1 

'7 am interested in seeking a different posi- 
tion (e.g. department head, principal)", by 
gender and grade group 



% agreed 




Women teaching In the K-3 cluster were among those 
least likely to express an Interest In administration, but 
perhaps for some reasons not often identified. Few K-3 
clusters operate under a "department head" system, and 
so presumably to seek this option would require a 
primary teacher to take on a new teaching assignment, at 
a more senior level. In schools In which the vlce-piinclpal 
teaches part-time, the teaching assignment Is frequently 
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at the more senior grade levels, again requiring a change 
in classroom assignment for a primary teacher. Thus the 
consequences of choosing any of the options offered by 
the surv^ question would alter the role of a primary 
teacher much more substantively than would be true, for 
example, for an English teacher who contemplates 
becoming English department head. 



Figure 3.2.3.2 

"/ am interested in seeking a different posi- 
tion (e.g. department heacL principal)", by 
gender and age 




Overall, however, the differences between men and 
women with respect to "aspiration", if that is what was 
being measured, were quite small, surely smaller than the 
gender differences between "successful" aspirants. And, 
of course, it is not simply aspiration which was being 
measured, but at least for some women (and, no doubt, 
some men) it was and is a measure of whether the 
delicate balance of quality of life could be maintained if 
administration became their focus. 

"No, I have thought about it and decided against it I think 
that as an administrator you have to be able to spend a 
good many evenings away from home because of meetings 
... / have four children so for me, taking away the evenings 
like that wouldn’t work ... it’s hard enough sometimes 
taking 3 or 4 hours every night and sitting at the table ... 
but at least I think I could have made a contribution, but 
I don’t think I could have gotten away in the evenings. 

Female, 25 years of experience. Grade 4, NF/‘ (p.37) 



**Biy mq/6r i^ncem is my du a l role os 
career peraon and family perso n and 
family member* I fuwe one child whom I 
looedearly, Eknveoerf I dearly love work- 
ing and could not bncigine being a full- 
time mother, I have come to y$ ips wuith 
my guUt about theeefeeUnge, however, 
whether or not to have a mecond idtUd is 
causing me considerable consternation, 
I feel seffish feeling that one child is 
si^fflcientandaeecondcouldthwartmy 
career, I believe siblings are important 
but to the detriment qf my career^ My 
huMmnd is an excellent support (thank 
CodJ) but I stUl can*t decide,** 



"Being an administrator means there are a lot of after- 
school meetings, a lot of evening meetings. I see my role 
as being home when my children are home. And that’s 
another nice thing about teaching. I can finish off after 
the children are in bed, there may be another couple of 
hours of work I have to do, but at least it allows me to 
spend the hours from 4:30 to 8:30 with my kids ... 

It’s probably a sexist thing to say, but I think most 
teachers who are mothers probably view teaching dif- 
ferently from men, unless you’re very ambitious. That’s 
not to say that I’m not ambitious, but my goal is not to be 
in administration. I’d rather be the best teacher I can be. 

Female. 15 years of experience. Grade 1. MB." (p.38) 

Teachers in Canada quotes a number of teachers who 
mulled over the advantages and disadvantages of ad- 
ministration, and pondered whether hiring biases 
favoured women or men or neither group. The authors 
report that men (10%) were more likely than women 
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to have said they were "frequently encouraged" to seek a 
position of added responsibility. Teachers quoted in the 
report saw gender as an Important factor in women's 
"advancement" to administration: being female was seen 
as an advantage. None of the teachers quoted reflected 
on the advantages that being male had conferred on 
would-be or current administrators, or that there was any 
contradiction between their assumption and women’s 
actual share of administrative roles. 

"Right off the top of my head I might say, with the fact that 
the board wants to make sure that they are hiring more 
women into the administratiue positions ... / might feel that 
I have to maybe prove myself a little bit more if I am in a 
position where I am being interviewed with one or two 
other women. I guess that I would feel that they would 
have the edge. I would not say that I am being discrimi- 
nated against because I can see what they are trymg to 
do and I can understand what is happening and why. 

(Male, 15 years of experience. Grades K-8, Special Education, 

Ontario)/' (p,38) 

"We hired a female vice-principal here last year and I 
remember asking, "who is going to be the next vU:e-prin- 
cipal7' {Response] "We’ll we are trying to get a woman." 
I don’t think that those words should ever be pronounced. 
I think we should say, "We are trying to get the best 
possible person for the Job". I think that in administration, 
quotas are being filled and that is dejinitely an advantage 
for women. 

(Female, 9 years of experience. Grades 9-12/OAC, 

French/ Italian Ontario)/' (p.38) 

"I wouldn’t call it disc irTiiriation, but the fact is that they 
are looking for more women than men in administration. 
An example is last year I applied for a vice-principalship 
and four women were hired and no men; I’m sure that 
was based on ability, not gender. 

(Malu, 34 years old. Grades 7-9, SaskatcheuxinJ." (p.38) 



"I suppose there are some advantages in being an aborigi- 
nal and being a woman. There is an affirmative action 
policy in place that could help me. But I don’t want to be 
given a position simply because I apply for it unless Tm 
qualified for it, and presently, I need more experience in 
the school system When I do apply, it will be given to me 
on my record, based on what I have done. 

(Female, 3 years of experience. Grade 9. EnglisK Manitoba)." 

(p.38) 
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3.3 Question of Time 



As they say. time is all there is. Contemporary studies of 
gender, power and tension focus on time as the com- 
modity most unfairly distributed between men and 
women. Time with children, time on housework, hours 
of sleep, time caring for aging parents, leisure time and 
even time spent feeling guilty about how time is spent; 
each has been found to be shaped by gender and gender 
expectations. In this section, the question of time in 
women teachers’ lives will be considered from several 
perspectives. 



3.3.1 Part-Time; Part-True 



Figure 3.3.1. 1 

Part-time teachers, by gender and age 



■ Rmale □ Mtle 




aOAunder 41-SO 61*ovtr 



Nine percent of the surveyed teachers were teaching part- 
time, and 84% of this group was female. All the K-3 part- 
time teachers were female, as were three quarters of the 
7-12/OAC part-time teachers. 

Males were more likely than females to teach more than 
half-time. Seventy-one percent of part-time teachers had 
children at home compared with 55% of full-time 
teachers, but it is not known how this figure was distri- 
buted by gender. However, given the comparably high 
participation rate of males under 30 as part-time 
teachers, it would appear (as the authors point out] that 
this arrangement is a career-entry strategy for many 
males rather than a more permanent career or Ufestyle 
choice. For women, the reverse would appear to be true. 



Teachers’ explanations of their part-time status were not 
explored with respondents. However, quotes from the 
text suggest what experience confirms: women choose 
part-time jobs not only to accommodate the respon- 
sibilities of their families, but to accommodate the 
expectations of their professional roles: 



"As a half-time teacher, I can satisfy both roles as mother- 
/wife and teacher, I don’t know how Jull-time teachers do 
,it. 

Female, 7 years experience, Part'ttme, Kindergarten, 
ONr(p.26) 
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"[The most positive aspect of teaching is} that I can finally 
do what I consider to be a "good Job” and keep on top of 
things due to the fact that I’m on voluntary 60 percent 
workload and have only 3 groups rather than the usual 5! 

Female, 41 years old. Grades 9- 10, English, P.Q."(p,26) 



It has been typical of women to tend to be grateful when 
they can make ends meet rather than to ask why the 
strings are so short. This tendency is variously seen as 
a strength and a weakness, but there is no question that 
it has enormously benefitted employers, some of whom 
have been known to proudly claim to "get at least .8 out 
of a .5 teacherl" Nonetheless, part-time teaching remains 
a "quality of life" solution for women teachers, who often 
see this option for making the unmanageable possible. 
While the short-term rewards are substantial for some, 
the long-term costs of losing the opportunity for profes- 
sional advancement, contributory pension years and 
other pro-rated benefits are costs borne by the individual 
herself. 



'Since I am more energized with 
only half the school day to plan 
and prepare JoFt I am Involved In 
a number of extra-cxtrricular 
activities os faculty advisor. 
Because of my halftime status 
these efforts on my part, though 
appreciated orCt I think, ex- 
pected since I hove 'Sso much 
more time" ... unsettling someti- 
mes.** 



And while many part-time teachers describe their situa- 
tion as one of "choice", this should not be seen as a 
reason to ignore the circumstances which make such 
choices predictable. Would as many women choose part- 
time teaching if they had ready access to dependable, 
high-quality and affordable childcare? Would as many 
choose part-time if the second shift of home and family 
responsibilities was more equitably shared? Is part-time 
teaching a very expensive compromise for those involved, 
or is it a creative accommodation to women's multiple 
responsibilities? Given its increasing incidence 
(approaching 20% of women teachers in some pro\tnces), 
part-time teaching is given insufficient attention in policy 
and research. Although pro-rated benefits may provide 
a veneer of "equal treatment", as with similar issues, 
equality is not necessarily equity. 



3.3.2 Time Out 

Many women teachers leave their profession more than 
once, usually in conjunction with maternity leave. 
Despite contractual and legislative rights to do so without 
penalty, one teacher reported: 
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"I took nine months ojjf to have my baby. It is really a 
political game when you take time off from teaching 
because you lose a lot when you take time off, you lose 
seniority, and that Is a big issue in this school board 
because our numbers are declining and eventually a lot of 
people are going to be declared surplus. Because I don’t 
want to be one of those surplus people, I don’t want to 
take any time off. 

Female, 9 years of experience. Grades 9-12. 

French /Italian. ON." (p.41) 

Women were far more likely than men to take at least one 
year’s parenting leave, although men teaching younger 
children were more likely than men teaching at senior 
levels (7-12/OAC) to have done so. Men appear to have 
obtained advanced degrees by taking educational leave: 

Figure 3.3.2. 1 

Reasons for having taken one full year or more away from teaching, by 
gender and grade group 

Parenting Education 



B B ^ 




'The solution I see, which is not 
practised in €Uty of the schools 
in my districtt is the fwaildbUity 
of daycare at the workplace. 
Being close to my sonf spending 
lunchtime together^ being near 
for any emergencies or just drop- 
ping by to say hi and have a hug 
would solve alot of concerns ond 
personal eot\flicts I feel about 
childcare. On the other hand, 
longer hours u;ouIdn*t be such a 
threiit having already spent 
more time with my soru and o 
relaxed mind should increase 
productivity.'* 



The gender differences found in the chart above demons- 
trate the extent of the gap between female and male 
career/life experiences. While an extended absence from 
teaching for family reasons may be permissible, no one 
suggests that it benefits one’s career development. 
Indeed, many women claim they are penalized for 
appearing to choose their family role over their profes- 
sional role. Years after th^ return to teaching, their 
"career commitment" may be questioned. Leaves for the 
purpose of study, however, are not simply allowed by 
boards, they are granted and often funded: few teachers 
find additional qualifications to be detrimental to their 
professional aspirations. There is little research reporting 
which teachers apply for and which are granted educa- 
tional or sabbatical leaves. Are part-time teachers 
eligible? Are sabbaticals granted to those who do not yet 
have their first degree, the great majority of whom are 



women? Women who have taken leave to fulfil family res- 
ponsibilities may be seen as having "used up" their 
favours with the board, and thus become ineligible for 
other kinds of leave. It is often easier to buy back 
pension credits for years on education leave than family 
leave. What kind of institphonal and cultural support is 
available to men who take extended parenting leave? 
Women tend to see such men as benefitting from their 
colleagues’ support, especially women colleagues, for 
such "progressive" behaviour, while women’s absences 
are taken for granted. 

As described in section 2.4.2, deciding to take time out is 
an expensive proposition from other vantage points as 
well. There is a certain level of tension, largely stimulated 
by the media, between women who work at home raising 
their families and those who stay in the workforce even 
thou^ they have young children. Those at home would 
appear to be staying for ever-briefer periods of time as 
working in paid employment becomes the norm. Those 
with paying jobs realize the costs of dropping out, even 
for short periods. As the political rhetoric on "family 
values" is notched up, what might once have been mutual 
criticism seems to have become mutual envy and mutual 
guilt. Neither contributes to quality of life. 

3.3.3 A Gendered Work Life 

How do teachers spend their days? Teachers in Canada 
includes a very interesting chapter on "iJie work day", but 
unfortunately little information contained in it is broken 
down by gender. However, given the gender distribution 
of the profession, tendencies across the various grade 
levels and in certain subjects can be said to affect (or 
reflect) one gender more than another. For example, if 
something is more true of K-3 teachers and family studies 
teachers than it is of 10-1 2 /OAC teachers and physics 
teachers, it is fair to observe a gender difference, but not 
necessarily to assume a gender causation. 

The following findings of the study are therefore as- 
sociated wltli gender, but it is not claimed that gender is 
the sole or even primary factor influencing the findings. 

• The use of simulations, games, small group work, 
and class discussion decreased in frequency in a 
steady manner from K (highest frequency) to 
12/OAC (lowest frequency). 



^TSven though I like my work, it 
is not always e€usy. It was worse 
when my daughters were very 
young. I had to worry about 
finding responsible babysitters 
who would really take care of 
my children.** 



*Why do women equate a per- 
fectly clean home u;ith com- 
petence OS a mother? A happy 
child and parent is much more 
important in the loi^ run. Minor 
dust hasn*t killed anyone.** 



**An cmusing personal story: 
Overhearing my daughters at 
play - they were about 3 and 5 
years old and were playing hou- 
se. The **mother** hecaxtse very 
angry (pretend) with the *haby" 
and said 'Please don*t disturb 
me, can*t you see Vm markingV 
The endless marking of a teach- 
er*s Hfe tends to be done by mo- 
thers at the kitchen table here 
and there in snatched moments 
as well as in the quiet hours 
when the children have gone to 
bed. It is always there looming 
in the background while you go 
about the laundry, the cleaning 
and the t^oking.** 



♦ Homogeneous ability groupings were seen as the 
preferred model by 68% of 10-12/OAC teachers, 
64% of those teaching grades 7-9, 50% of those 
teaching grades 4-6 and by 43% of K-3 teachers. 

♦ Support for the integration of children with special 
needs decreased from 30% (K-3) to 22% (10- 
12/OAC). 

♦ Differences of opinions by subject taught (7- 
12/OAC) regarding whether a teacher had ade- 
quate preparation time showed no particular 
gender pattern, but gender differences are quite 
evident when responses are broken down by grade 
level. 



Figive 3.3.3. 1 

'7 have enough preparation time during the 
work day\ by gender and grade group 



H Female Q Male 




4-6 I vyiyoAc 



K-3 7-9 



Since actual minutes of in-school preparation time were 
not reported, it is not clear whether women actually have 
less assigned preparation time, or whether they do more 
preparation or whether they feel they should do more 
preparation. It is also possible that women are more 
likely than men to be teaching in preparation-heavy 
situations, including split grades, "integrated" classes, or 
more diverse classes at senior levels. Since every teacher 
knows there Is always more preparation that could be 
done, these findings may confirm that women have more 
difficulty dealing equanlmously with the limitations and 
expectations of teaching, holding themselves to a "super- 
teacher" as well as a "super-woman" model. While these 
speculations are neither confirmed nor denied by the 
data, nonetheless: 



‘^Somethinn that botherm n%e is the issue 
qfprepamtiontime. The Ministry seems 
to think that at the elementary level, we 
don't need as much preparation ttnd 
correction time than at the secondary 
level (Intermediate and senior divisions). 
Is this because the mqfority of teachers 
are women? Is this yet more discrimina- 
tion?" 



Elementary teachers (predominantly female) spent 
more time than 7-12/OAC teachers (predomi- 
nantly male) carrying out school supervision. 
While K-6 and 7-12/OAC teachers on average 
reported spending similar numbers of hours In 
out-of-school preparation, the 7-12/OAC averages 
showed a wider range of responses by subject 
area. Largely female-dominated teaching areas 
including english, family studies and business 
education were associated with higher numbers of 
out-of-school preparation hours when compared 
with male-dominated subject areas such as tech- 
nical education and mathematics, although this 
relationship is not entirely consistent across all 
gender- typical subjects. 
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Involvement in extra-curricular activities was presented 
in the following way: 

Figure S.3.3.2 

Teachers who took a major role in extra-curricular activities this year, by 
grade group 

% of teachers 



35 




School Sports Tmnm CtshafOtffiimkitx Btsd/Qicix/OrcbsitiB 



While this chart seems to suggest program differences 
rather than gender differences, it should be noted that 
not all kinds of extra-curricular activities require the 
same amount of time, take place at the same times of day 
or even present the same degree of stress. Being the 
adult advisor to the noon-hour chess club is not par- 
ticularly comparable to organizing the Christmas concert. 
Again, more work is required to better understand this 
dimension of teacher time. 



'Teachers mpen/i so much time 
provVJLing for all the develop- 
ment aspects of their children 
such as sktUingt swimmingt 
pVsgt etc. that work (commit- 
ments mwit take a secondary 
role.** 
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3.4 What Women do: How Women Feel 

There are many different ways to teach, and at least as 
many ways of seeing oneself as a teacher, and evaluating 
the relationship between oneself and others. Soc’o- 
psychological theory would suggest that women’s styles 
of more intense engagement with others would spill over 
into teaching styles and influence the relative importance 
women teachers’ accord to collegial relationships and 
close relationships with students. It would also suggest 
that self-assessment devices can be distorted by self- 
esteem and other gendered variables. 



3 . 4.1 A Gendered Engagement 

King and Peart’s chapter on 'Teachers and Students” 
again provides little direct data on gender differences; and 
certain inferences based on grade level/subject area eire 
speculative and subject to influences having nothing to 
do with gender. For example, noting that kindergarten 
teachers, the vast majority of whom are female, use the 
"lecture method" of instruction less often than histoiy 
teachers (most of whom are male) without recognizing 
that the critical variable is far more likely to be age of 
students and subject rather than gender would be 
misleading. Having noted this, when comparisons of 
examples less dissimilar from each other can be made, 
questions of the influence of gender can fairly be raised. 

• Teachers shifted progressively from emphasizing 
student effort, social skills and behaviour (strong- 
est K-3) to emphasizing comparative achievement 
and "products" in student evaluation (strongest 
10- 12/OAC). However, within 7-12/ OAC, teachers 
of subject areas in which women predominate 
persisted in recognizing effort to a greater extent 
than teachers in male-predominant subject areas, 
although there are some exceptions. The same 
pattern existed for recognition of "social skills" as 
a component of student evaluation. 

• Teachers at K-6 levels were the least likely to say 
they "rarely or never" had discipline problems, and 
the most likely to say they "frequently" or "someti- 
mes" had difficulty. Whether this describes the 



behaviour of students, the skill of elementary teachers, 
gender differences or the natural outcome of less formal 
and more flexible teaching styles Is not knoAvn. It may 
also reflect the propensity of women to be more self- 
critical, or the option used more by secondary than 
elementary teachers (according to the study) of sending 
misbehaving students "to the administration", and thus 
turning the problem over to someone else. 

• There are dramatic differences in the sense of 
personal risk experience by female and male 
teachers. 

Figure 3.4.1. 1 

1 worry about betng physically injured by some students in the school", by 
gender and grade group 

% almost always /frequently /sometimes 



m Female Q Male 




K-3 7-9 



Under these circumstances, the data which suggest 
women are more likely than men to doubt their classroom 
management skills can be seen in an entirely new light. 



Fixture 3.4.1. 2 

Teachers^ response to selected teacher student relationship items, by 
gender and grade group (% "almost always /frequently") 



Students talk to me about their 
personal concerns 



I can influence even the most 
difficult or unmotivated students 



Students show me they apvreciate 
my teaching. 



■ Itaili n Mik ■ taMk H Mik 




■ Biaik n Male 




K-3 7-a 
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• Female teachers were more likely than male 
teachers to score in the "high group" on the 
study’s "teacher-student relationship" scale, and 
although women’s tendency to fall in the high 
group paralleled those of men when the grade 
levels were compared, they did not follow a similar 
age-comparison pattern. 

Figure 3.4.1.3 

Teachers In the high teacher-student relationship group. * by gender and age 

■ ftcMle n Mtk 




I 31-40 I Sl*ov« 
30* wider 41-SO 



• 23% of teachers scored in the high teacher-student relationship group. 

Perhaps the comparably higher scores of younger men are 
indicative of a sustained change among this cohort in 
favour of a closer, more student-centered orientation. 
Whether men’s declining scores as they age are more 
accurately seen as the record of changing male values 
remains to be seen. 

♦ Significant differences were found between men 
and women when they were asked whether fear of 
possible legal action affected their relationship 
with students. 

Figure 3.4.1.4 

"The Jeor of possible legal action for child abuse effects the way I relate to 
rru/ stttdenfs", by gender and grade group 






□ Me 
15 



12 



4-6 10-12/OAC 

K-3 7-9 



The Impact was strongest for males teaching younger 
students, where slightly more than twice as many males 
as females agreed with the stem. 
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Given much has been made of the negative impact of a 
heightened awareness of child abuse on teacher-student 
relations, these figures are surprisingly low. For example, 
reframed, 82% of male primary teachers said the way 
they relate to students was not significantly Influenced by 
this concern. Those seeking to understand male’s 
chronic (and increasing) disinterest in primary /ele- 
mentary teaching often argue that fear of unfounded or 
malicious accusation/prosecution related to child abuse 
dissuades large numbers of men who would otherwise be 
eager to teach small children. This argument would 
appear to be on very shaky grounds, unless prospective 
recruits to elementary education have been exposed to 
much more anxiety-inducing information than have 
practising teachers, a situation which seems unlikely at 
best. 



3.4.2 Satisfaction and Stress 



One of the inherent limitations of studying satisfaction 
and stress among practising teachers is that only sur- 
vivors can be counted. Those who could not find enough 
satisfaction, or who experienced too much stress, are 
likely to have left teaching. Others in similar circumstan- 
ces who are still teaching may have found filling in one 
more survey form too much to take, and thus become 
part of the "non-responders" category with unknown 
characteristics. 

Nonetheless, among survivors and respondents: 



'7 have two daugkterSf aged 1 7 
and 22 years old. I have been 
married for almost 24 years and 
h€we been teaching since I cun 20 
years old. I con honestly say 
that no other career seemed as 
attractive to me as teaching. I 
reaUy ej\joy whtit I dOt maybe 
because I had the opportunity of 
teaching from grades 2 to 9. In 
my 26-year career, I accepted 
changes in subject matters and 
levels because I always enjoy the 
opportunity of new challenges.*' 



The likelihood of being among the "high satisfac- 
tion" and "low satisfaction" group was Influenced 
by gender, and to a lesser extent, by level taught, 
except for primary teachers: 



Figure 3.4.2. 1 

Teacher satisfaction, by gender 
( 1 8 % of teachers scored (n each of the 
high and low satisfaction groups). 




Figure 3.4.2. 2 

Teachers (n high satisfaction group, 
by gender and grade group 
( 18 % of teachers scored in the high 
satisfaction group) 



■ Vmsk □ Mtte 




K-S 7.9 
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• ^ hove a wondafid spouse# hut ♦ 
he is Just os corifused, over- 
worked and busy as I %im. I 
can*t tifford anymore child c€ire, 
and time envoy is not an option 
at this point. Money is extre- 
mely tight right now. But I am 
still expected to carry all my 
roles without complaining. Even 
my own mother thinks that as a 
woman J should be able to Juggle 
everything (she has never wor- 
ked outside the home). There 
are times J feel cut-qff and isola- 
ted and I wonder u 'll things ever ^ 

get any better? I don't think 
men are ^^conditioned*' to feel the 
guilt that women do and are 
therefore better able to O'^pe. My 
God# it's still "not right" for my 
hudkind to bring my (our!) child 
to the doctor this afternoon 
(according to my mothe?^/" ^ 



Similar proportions of single and married teachers 
were found among both high and low satisfaction 
categories, but those who were sepEirated / divorced 
and living in common-law relationships were likely 
to be in the low-satisfaction category. Widowed 
teachers were more likely to be in the high satis- 
faction category. No gender breakdowns are 
available, but these findings would confirm that 
there is an iterative relationship between "per- 
sonal" and "professional" life in which one sphere 
spills over into the other. 

Other variables associated with high satisfaction, 
such as good relations with administrators, col- 
leagues and students were not presented by 
gender. We do not know the relative Importance of 
these factors, or variables such as "public recog- 
nition" for men and women, or whether there are 
gender differences to be found. 

Teacher "stress", as defined in this survey, did 
demonstrate gender differences: 



Figure S.4.2.3 

Teacher stress, by gender 

(17% of teachers scored in the high stress group. 20% scored in the low 
stress group) 




Low sxm$ gnnp 



□ MiUi 




The stems used to assess stress were the following: 

♦ I am exhausted at the end of a regular school day. 

♦ I become Impatient with some of my students. 

♦ My daily workload is too heavy for me to do my job 
well. 

♦ The time demands of my job interfere with my 
family responsibilities. 

♦ I do not have sufficient time to provide adequate 
help for students who are having difficulty. 

♦ I am able to influence decisions which directly 
affect me. 

These findings Eire particularly noteworthy since K-3 

teachers, overwhelmingly female, were the least likely to 

describe themselves as being among the high stress 
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group. What Is it about teaching at the primary level that 
results in such high satisfaction? Few who have taught 
at this level would say it is due to a reduced workload. 
Since part-time teachers are strongly represented within 
this group, is it possible that they experience less stress, 
or at least less stress as it was measured by the available 
stems? Perhaps the primary classroom is the level at 
which institutional views of "appropriate education" 
encourage individualized. Informal and "whole child" 
approaches which most closely replicate the teaching 
styles women at all levels seem to prefer. Perhaps it is a 
reflection of needs met, since women’s valuing of relation- 
ships and connections can be more easily expressed 
through and with young children. Perhaps it is a mea- 
sure of support and collegiality, with primary teachers 
taking advantage of the opportunity to create a "female 
culture" in which their values are less likely to be chal- 
lenged. Perhaps it is simply the students who delight 
teachers more and disappoint them less. Exploring these 
possibilities could become an agenda for future research. 

The overall indications of women teachers’ high satisfac- 
tion appear to occur despite their complicated lives: 

• Gender differences in i^^ponse to recognizing 
work/home conflicts were calculated: 



"I would like to start by com- 
meriting on what women teach- 
erm are Wee, based on my ex- 
perience qf wtrrking with women 
and men as a teacher and as a 
vice-principaL I have a lway s 
found women teachers to be 
much more flexible than their 
male counterparts, more eager 
to face new challenges, less 
hesitcuit to support, help and do 
favors for colleagues, much more 
available and close to students, 
far more optimistic and posUiue 
regarding their work and stu- 
dents, more open to criticism, 
more likely tosayyes, and more 
likely to see k personal and pro- 
fessional development. In gene- 
ral I can say that women teach- 
ers are better educators than 
male teachers. 



Figure 3.4.2.4 

Teacher responses to selected Job-home items, by gender and grade group 



I feel tom between the respon- 
sibilities of my teaching Job and my 
responsibilities at home. 

% agreed 



■ taMto □ Mak 




The time demands of my Job interfere 
with myfcunily responsiblittes 

% almost always /frequently 

■ Bmk □ Mak 
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Figure 3.4.2.S 

Teacher responses to selected Johhofne tterns, 

I feel tom between the respon^ 
slbtUties of my teaching Job and my 
responsibilities at home, 

96 agreed 



by gender and age 

The time demands of my Job interfere 
with my family responsiblities. 

96 almost always /frequently 



■ Bontlo □ Mtk 

59 




30 aim 41>50 



■ tank n Mik 
35 




30orkw 4150 



Predictably, these feelings increased for women (and, to 
a lesser extent, for men) who had children under 19 years 
of age. 



Figure 3.4.2.6 

Teacher responses to selected Job-home items, 
I feel tom between the respon^ 
sibilities of my teaching Job and my 
responsibilities at home 

96 agreed 

H tank □ Mik 




0 2 4or mor* 



by gender &, number of children under age 1 9 

The time demands of my Job inter- 
fere ujtth my family responsibilities 

96 almost always /frequently 



B □ Mftk 




6 2 4or mon 



*1 am a teacher, mother of three 
children (22, 20 and 17 years), 
wye and administrator (prin- 
cipaV of a seconday school of 
1,360 students, I hme been In 
education for 26 years, 16 as a 
teacher, 8 as m administrator 
and 2 with the teaching profess 
mion, I look back favourably on 
these 26 years. Because my 
husband only loorks port-tlmr, I 
was privileged to have very en- 
richbig experiences In my career 
while being a mother to three 
children,** 



While many found the combined roles of teacher/parent 
reinforcing, others saw the classroom as benefitting from 
their "better sides" at their children’s expense. 

"It is tiring - this Job. It takes a lot out of you emotionally. 
At home, I have two young children and one is the same 
age as my students. I find that all my patience is sapped 
by my students, so when I get home I can't be as patient 
as I am with children here. I try, but I can’t. 

Fernale. 8 years of experience. Grade 
1. ON." (p.l36) 
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"I think it [teaching] influences my role as a parent con- 
siderably. I think it decreases my ability to be an ejjectiue 
parent • maybe that’s not true, but I Jind myself less 
patient and more demanding than I would have been if I 
weren't a teacher. I force myself to be patient and tolerant 
in the work place and when I get home, I am not as 
patient and tolerant with my own kids. I am not sure this 
c^pUes to all the teachers that I know, but I spend a lot of 
time after 3:30 on the job. 

Male, 25 years oj experience. Grades 10-12, English/- 

Theatre Arts/ Computer, SK," (p,13&137) 



After work and family, there’s not much left over. 
Many fewer women than men found it possible or 
desirable to hold a second job, either for the 
variety it offers or for income: 



't>f equal concern is the feeling 
of responsibility for work and 
home and how often they con- 
flict, I cdsofind that because the 
vast mfi^rity of my co-workers 
are male (40 male - 10 female) 
and their roles are working 
while the spouse takes respou’ 
sibility for home, I feel more 
pressure when stqff meetings 
run late, or unexpected meetings 
are planned, or I have to return 
cfter hours, I also find that 
time for *ine” is non-existent. By 
the time 10:30 at night comes 
I'm too tired to ei^oy my time. 
School prep work removes €uty 
free time until 10:30, Early 
mornings and late nights don't 
mix." 



Figure S.4.2.7 

Teachers who held a Job outside of teaching, by gender and grade group. 



■ FoDMle □ hUc 

26 26 



20 




3.4.3 Gendered Adminiittration 

King and Peart’s numbers for female administrators vaiy 
somewhat from the data reported in part 2.3.1 of this 
paper. Teachers in Canada claims that between 1972 
and 1990, the percentage of female secondary school 
principals increased from 4 to 8%; of female elementaiy 
principals from 20 to 22%; of female secondary vice- 
principals from 7 to 1 7%t and elementaiy vice-principals 
from 20 to 36%. The overall percentage of female ad- 
ministrators varies by province and territoiy; in this 
study Alberta (at 6%) and NWT (at 37%) provided the 
extremes. 

Using the survey data, it would appear that the younger 
the students, the more likely it is that women will ad- 
minister their school. A higher proportion of young 
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were more likely than male teachers to be married, and 
considerably more likely to be married than female 
principals (73%); vice-principals showed similar patterns. 
Female administrators were up to four times more likely 
than male administrators to be single, separated or 
divorced. No information was provided on the likelihood 
of administrators to have children at home. 

The study found gender differences among those factors 
which attract and retain administrators. 



Figure 3.4.3.1 

Factors that infkjoncod princpais' decision to orrtor and to remem in toaching, by 
gondar (% "vary knportanr) 

B Female Q Male 



% 

67 

52 

48 

31 

16 

21 

7 

7 



6 

25 

26 



Enter 






□ 

M 

□ 




Remam 



To wort with 
young people 



To render an 
important service 



Job secunty 



PeostoQ 



Salary 



Imereet in subject 




% 

76 

62 

55 

37 

31 

32 
26 
26 
22 
17 
21 
12 



10 

12 




Length of wort year 




18 

20 



6 

7 



□ 



Opportumty 
for promotion 




11 

8 



6 

5 



i 

D 



Social status 



i 

0 



7 

5 



12 

7 

3 

2 




□ 

I 

D 



Few alternatives 



Lack qualift canons 
for anotber job 



B 

□ 

I 

D 



5 

7 

1 

5 



9 

11 



□ 



Availabtltty of jobs 



N/A 



10 

7 



B 

□ 



Short training period 



N/A 
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These findings report some significant gender differences 
between male and female administrators, as well as the 
possibility of making some comparisons, by gender, with 
teachers who are not administrators. WTiile summary 
figures for all factors are not given, three key variables 
were presented by gender and age group: 



Figure 3.4.3^ 

Factors kiffuarx^ng docision to enter and to remain in teaching, by gender and 
grade group (% \ery important") 



To«Dt«r 




To work widt youof people 
K-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12/0 AC 

To render ui imporukot mtvicc 
K-3 
4-6 
7-9 

10- 12/0 AC 

iDtereet in sub^t are# 
K-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12/0 AC 



To remain 




41 
38 

35 
28 

36 
29 

37 
29 

20 




40 
33 

piMimyaM^ si 





From these two sets of figures, then, it would appear that 
female principals are more likely, and male principals less 
likely ^an their teaching counterparts to hold what 
would be considered "altruistic" motives for entering and 
remaining in the profession. As well. 



♦ Thirty-one percent of .nale administrators 
indicated that when they began to teach, they had 
expected to be a principal or vice-principal within 
ten years; this was true for only 10% of female 
administrators. 

♦ Twice the proportion of male administrators had 
taken a year or more away for educational pur- 
poses than female administrators. 

♦ Female administrators expressed slightly more 
satisfaction than male administrators: 



Figure S.4.3.3 

Principals' responses to satisfaction items, by gender 




\ Hie lewuds in administndoiii tie sttis&ctoiy. 

H Femtle 
□ Male 

If I had to choose t career again, I would choose educa t ion. 

SO 



I look forward to coming to work each day.* 




3 



My students reqpect me as a piinc^ial/vicn-piindpel.* 




*AlmoM alwayWrMQuaitly 



Of course, this study was not designed expressly u 
anal 5 rze administrator differences by gender. However, 
the findings are not inconsistent with those which claim 
women’s administrative styles tend to be more effective 
because they are more responsive to staff needs and more 
student-centred. Much more work with a cross-section 
of administrators is required to understand the interac- 
tion between gender, administration, motivation and 
satisfaction. 
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4 Revisiting Progress: Contemplating the Future 



Twenty years after seeking solutions to the conundrum 
posed by "women as teachers as women" was begun, it is 
time to assess the goals, priorities and strategies of the 
women and education movement. 



Ironically, the small amount of progress that has been 
achieved would appear to be influencing the focus of the 
movement In two ways. Emphasis on women’s advan- 
cement, even if It has been slow, can assuage advocates 
that change is happening, while providing a defense for 
those who feel no urgency about gender equity. The slow 
rate of change, however, can discourage those who had 
hoped for a much more rapid transformation of the 
profession and the quality of women’s lives. In frustra- 
tion, advocates may withdraw and seek causes which 
appear to be more amenable to change. 



If the movement Is to forego a "male model" as setting the 
desirable standard for women, this must become the 
basis for new priorities and not just rhetoric. Have these 
new priorities been selected? Have they been presented 
In such a way that many thousands of women teachers 
can identify with them as relevant to the quality of their 
lives? Have Important initiatives been dismissed because 
they threaten a superficial "post-feminist" peace? 



Some will take from this report little more than the 
conclusion that most women teachers appear to be 
satisfied or very satisfied with their lives as teachers. Is 
this the basic reality the movement must respect? Others 
may say that the findings are simply evidence of the 
enormous capacity of women to make the best of any 
situation. 



Some women will always be teachers; some teachers will 
always be women. Does It follow that the quality of life of 
women teachers will always be shadowed by gendered 
expectations and gendered experiences? Ought women 
teachers to continue to focus on interpersonal rewai'da, 
sacrificing as necessary to keep all spheres running as 



Btmggte for me and all 
women has been a long and ar~ 
duoue one* I feel a sense of cu> 
compUsment os I look at my 
present role as a female ad- 
ministrator in the field tfediica- 
tion« Mg newfamilg is rqflectioe 
qfmydeep-rootedbeli^mofwh<U 
a home should or should not 
look Wee* Although many issues 
hove been resolved for me per- 
sonallg I still see a great many 
areas of concern for women 
today* With my sat^faction is a 
need to deal with an increasing 
number qf personal obstacles yet 
to be resolved* Many qf these 
issues are a constant reminder 
qf the task that is still 
ur\finUdied*** 



smoothly as possible? Perhaps this is vestigial and 
counter-productive sexism, committing women to little 
more than gratitude and exhaustion. Perhaps women 
teachers ought to be simply celebrating different ex- 
periences, different styles and different expectations. 



Perhaps it is not our differences which constitute the 
problem, but rather the valuing of these differences and 
the valuing of the women who experience them. The 
schools of this country are under enormous pressure to 
become less child-centred and more product-oriented, 
more stereotypically "male" in their purposes and prac- 
tices. It is precisely for those characteristics stereotypi- 
cally associated with women: a lack of hard-headedness, 
an over-emphasis on emotions and self-esteem, a queasy 
relationship with the real sciences - that schoou' are 
being criticized. In making schools more closely resenhle 
"men’s world", the aspects of teaching most valued by 
women are put in great Jeopardy. If women’s opinions are 
not heard and valued in the outside world, why would 
they matter when it comes to shaping schools? 



Women have tolerated a great deal because of their love 
of teaching. When the classroom door Is closed, it is the 
professional autonomy of the teacher which allows her to 
do what she loves in the way she thinks best. Without 
this freedom, her primary compensation Is gone. Without 
a movement advocating quality of life for women as 
teachers, women will have little opportunity to Influence 
those aspects of teaching they most value. Without a 
movement advocating quality of life for teachers as 
women, the Inequity of the larger world will overwhelm 
any marginal internal gains. The complementarity of 
these goals is the starting place for new visions of 
E^Quality. 
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